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TW^. AUTHORS or Tins PUBLICATION MOLD UP A MIRIK)R THAT Nl/Xm' HDUCATORS WILL 

find disturbing to gaze upon. Most assume responsibilit\' for helping students 
understand and realize the necessit>' for improving the social condition. That 
the responsibility requires action within and beyond the schoolhouse to 
actually change societ\' may be more than many of them are willing to accept, 

Molnar is direct in stating early in the opening chapter that the responsi- 
bility to our profession, our students, and to societ\' itself is "to see through 
social m\Th, to keep our eyes firmly fixed on realit>', and to say what we see." 

His case is shaped and supported from diverse perceptions and perspec- 
tives by the various contributors. Data from Goodlad are utilized by Oakes to 
suggest that school reorganization based upon a common curriculum and 
classroom heterogeneity is a key to reducing inequit\' in students experi- 
ences. The presence of political ideology masquerading as objective content 
in biolog>' textbook^^ is analyzed by Selden as illustration of pressure to 
reconceptualize science as social policy or theology The effects of conform- 
ing play to norms of beuav^ior expected by a work force in a workplace are 
described by King as preparation of children for leisure activities that accom- 
modate domini'nt modes of work in adult society Reform of the total school 
environment to reflect a multicultural ethos is proposed by Banks to meet the 
challenge of developing cultjral, national, and global identification of stu- 
dents. Inclusion of gays and lesbians is advocated by Sears in the obligation of 
educators to promote human dignity and to further social justice for all 
students in all areas, not only for those currently in vogue or most conve- 
niently served. Modeling active citizenship in schools and communities is 
offered by ^gner as the critical factor in preserving democracy^ and perhaps 
survival of the species. Shifting power For determining priorities and pro- 
grams to local school communities is advanced by Berlak to obtain liieraa* 
that ensures democratic social practices; risking implementation of new 
structures is argued by Perrone to assure a democratic, fully equitable, and 
accessible system of education. 

The magnitude and pervasiveness of the task of social responsibilit}' are 
considerable. Banks emphasizes that to help students develop democratic 
values and clarified identifications the total school must be reformed, includ- 
ing institutional norms, power relationships, verbal interactions between 
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teachers and students, culture of the school, manifest and latent curriculums, 
extracurricular activ ities, attitudes toward minority languages, and the coun- 
seling and testing programs. 

If the educational profession does not exercise its opportunity to partici- 
pate in formulating government policies, contends Molnar, "it will not only 
leave the destiny of American education in the hands of others, it will be 
abdicating a good part of its professional responsibility to our society as well," 

Molnar captures the challenge succinctly: "We cannot escape our respon- 
sibility for the world we turn over to our students," 



Gerald R FiiOTi 

ASCD President 1986 -87 



Social Issues and Education: Challenge and Responsibility is based on the 
premise that educators have responsibilities that go beyond the technical 
aspects of their work in schools. Many of these extracurricular responsibilities 
stem from the fact that social context influences the professional work of 
educators. 

Educators today are in a contradictory position. Through their work in 
schools they experience keenly what Henry described in Culture Against 
Ma?t as society's need to remain stabh, while at the same time introducing and 
allowing enough change to keep from stagnating. The tension between 
stability and change in American society is reflected, for example, in the 
contradictory expectation that schools educate both for creativity and critical 
thinking and that they do so in a way that produces allegiance to a set of 
socially prescribed values and behavioral norms. 

If, on the one hand, creativity and critical thinking are to be an integral 
part of education, then the organization of our society and the relationship of 
the U.S. to the rest of the world cannot be ruled off-limits as legitimate topics. 
On the other hand, the responsibility to socialize students to believe that the 
social relations in the U.S. (and between the U.S. and the rest of the world) 
are legitimate and jiist dictates that educators allow critical thinking and 
creativity only in certain acceptable and noncontroversial areas, for example, 
in areas that serve society's manpower development needs. In other words, 
students are to learn to be effective workers, and at the same time learn not to 
question a mainstream view of American society and the U.S. role in the 
world. 

Examples of mainstream views abound: The war in Vietnam was a 
tragedy but not an Anierican war of aggression; unemployment is sad, but 
most people are unemployed because they did not pursue the proper train- 
ing or do not uant to work; at the United Nations the United States frequently 
finds itself voting in the minority because of the reflexive anti-Americanism of 
many Third World countries, not because the policies of the United States 
often isolate it in the world community; the poverty and blight in city after city 
in the United States is regretable, but there has always been poverty and the 
government can do little or nothing to change things. And so on. 
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Since educators know very well thu problems caused by the contradic- 
ticMi between the charge to educate tor critical and creative thinking and the 
charge to socialize, it is very common for practitioners to consider books 
such as this just so much idealistic preaching. This point of view is as 
understandable as it is ^'alse. It is understandable hecause schcx^ls are often 
directed by events that educators cannot directly ccMitrol. It is false hecause it 
assumes that the professional work of educators is cx^nfined entirely t(^ their 
work in schools. To be sure, the extern to which educators can foster critical 
thinking and creativit>' in the schoc^l.s is sharply proscribed, especially in 
relation to social issues. However, work in the schools only accounts for half 
of the professional equation. Work outside school accounts for the other half. 
In school, educators can, to a limited extent, clarify and explain the many and 
varied contradictions in U.S. socierv; For the most part, however, the flag will 
be wrapped around the schoolhouse, not only t(^ promote what is g(xxl and 
noble about the U.S. but, perhaps mc^re impc^rtantly, t(^ obscure what is unjust 
and destructive. This highlights the importance of professional work outside 
the school for educators as they pursue social justice and world peace. In 
order to be meaningful, the conception of professional work as encompass- 
mg work outside of school requires that educators posses.s a critical under- 
standing of U.S. socieu; the role of the U.S. in the world, ai;d of the social 
function of education. 

In social terms, the principal problem facing our planet is the wildly 
unequal division of the earth's resources. One need only compare the cir- 
cumstances of the starving millions in Africa to the casual iiffluence of large 
segments of American society to realize how unequal this division is. Follow- 
ing the end of World War II, the United States enjoyed unprecedented pros- 
perity' in relation to the rest of the world. In the postwar period, although the 
distribution of wealth in American society remained virtually unchanged, the 
absolute wealth of American societ\' increased dramatically Even the poorest 
Americans benefited to some small extent from Americas economic position 
vis-a-vis the rest of the planet. 

In the last 20 years, howe\'er, the emergence of Japan and Western Europe 
and, more recently, Korea, Brazil, and other countries has challenged U.S. 
economic dominance. In addition. Third World countries which have histor- 
ically provided raw materials for industrialized nations have attempted to 
secure a bigger piece of the economic pie. These de\'elopments have reduced 
and continue to threaten the U.S. share of the planets wealth. The current 
solution to this problem calls for creating more wealth through economic 
growth. Hcwe\'er, anyone who has seen the pervasive environmental devasta- 
tion of the worlds industrial countries knows that creating an American level 
of wealth on a planetar\' scale could well destroy the earths capacity' to sustain 
human existence. 

Faced with these circumstances, what political and social developments 
might one expect in the United States? Internally, one would expect the 
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wealthy and ihc powerful to lay claim to a larger piece of Americas relatively 
smaller economic pic in order tc^ maintain their privilege. In fact, in the past 
decade, tax refcM'm designed tu promote econc^mic growth has gone a Ic^ng 
way toward accomplishing a more unecjual redistribution of wealth away 
from the pc^or and toward the wealthy Externally, one would predict the 
increasing militarization of American foreign policy and an increase in the 
general level of international violence as it is more and more necessary to use 
force to maintain the unequal economic and political relations once held in 
place by diplomatic means. As more tax dollars are devoted to military 
spending, less money is available for programs designed to benefit poor and 
working-ciass Americans. The withdrawal of public funds for social welfare in 
order to pay for increased levels of military spending has further widened the 
distance between poor and affluent in American society. 

As class divisions become more sharp and as the U.S. becomes more 
involved in foreign military operations, pressure on schools will increase to 
support and legitimize the status quo by teaching ideological justifications for 
povcrt\^ and injustice in the United States and for the worlds state of perpetual 
war or preparation for war. Demands that children be taught to uncritically 
accept governmental policies that maintain the current inequitable state of 
affairs as legitimate, just, and reasonable will become more explicit and more 
shrill. The contradictory nature of the official expectation that educators teach 
students to respect and promote democratic social practices and institutions 
will also, no doubt, become ever more apparent. 

The unequal economic relationship between "developed" and "under- 
de\^eloped" countries assures that advances in the well-being of the majority 
of the worlds people must, inevitably, pose a political and economic threat to 
the U.S. and the entire western world. It is not by chance that, increasingly, 
many of the greatest friends of American democracy abroad are not demo- 
crats but dictators and small ruling cliques. These cliques can profit from the 
unjust economic relationship between the Western World and the Third W^rld 
only so long as the wealth of their own countries is inequitably distributed. In 
order to secure their positions of privilege these cliques subjugate their own 
countrymen politically, economically and, when necessary, militarily In that 
moment when a previously oppressed people are free, the demand for a 
more equal division of wealth is inevitable. 

The idea that the relative economic well-being upon which the Astern 
democracies are built is achieved only by denying the rest of the world those 
freedoms which we so cherish is difficult to accept. Perhaps this explains why 
the establishment of governments which are, formally, democratic in coun- 
tries where the economic and social conditions necessary for democracy do 
not exist is currently such a popular political goal in the U.S. It allows the 
Western world to have its cake and eat it too, i.e„ to point with pride to 
democratic political structures in countries where economic domination is 
the order of the day, and to declare that country "free". Nonsense, It has, with 
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some justice, been said that nowhere on earth are better democratic c(^iistitii- 
tions written tban in South America. 

Democratic institutions can dc-velop and flourish domestically and inter- 
nationally only if the worlds wealth is more equally divided. Democracy in 
Pullman, Ind., was a sham in the nineteenth century in the U.S. because the 
economic domination exercised by one man made the political rights of his 
workers meaningless. Democracy in El Salvador in 1986 is a sham because a 
few families own virtually all of the useful land, and any attempt to alter this 
economic dominance is opposed with deadly force by the army and, if 
necessary, by death squads. Since even if further industrial development were 
capable of relieving the misery that is the inheritance of most of the earths 
people, it would do so only by the unprecedented, and perhaps fatal, destruc- 
tion of the earths environment. The simplistic economic growth policy being 
pursued by the United States (in which "the market" is regarded as the best 
determiner of social well-being) is doomed to failure. The contradiction 
between formal, democratic rights and economic injustice can ultimately be 
resolved only by a fundamental reorganization of industrial society and a 
more equitable distribution of the world's wealth. 

For the U.S. to set itself on a course for the redistribution of wealth inside 
of the U.S.— and internationally— would be unprecedented in world history. 
It is also very unlikely Nevertheless, for the U.S. not to take such u course 
could mean unending military conflict abroad and the gradual destruction of 
our democracy at home. Nowhere else in the world are democratic institu- 
tions strong enough for such a scenario to be politically imaginable. If they 
are to encourage such a course, and thereby strengthen democracy at home 
and abroad, educators must help to educate American citizens for political 
democracy and economic justice. These two principles are inseparable. This 
analysis sets forth a daunting task for educators. It is not, however, a hopeless 
task. 

For example, educators ran identify and speak out against government 
policies that legitimize domestic and international injustice and portray vio- 
lence as an attractive and often justifiable alternative for resolving conflicts. 

In the past six years decisions made by tl ,e Federal Communications 
Commission have effectively deregulated most of tiie programming that chil- 
dren see on television and have given broadcasters much more latitude in 
deciding which commercials are allowed during children's programs. The 
results are alarming. According to the National Coalition on Television Vio- 
lence, the amount of war cartoon programming aimed at children 3 to 11 has 
grown from 1.5 hours a week in 1982 to 27 hours a week m 1985— with 
projections for 1986 of 42 hours a week. It is estimated that the average child 
will spend the equivalent of 22 school days watching war toy commercials and 
war cartoons each year >Xliat are children to learn from this tidal wave of 
militaristic programming? According to the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
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children art* developing a proclivity to violence and a passive response to its 
practice. 

Increasing niinibers of children in the United States are "at risk," 'i1iis is 
not the result of happenstance. The arnount of money available for childre[is 
nutrition programs, Head Start programs, low-income housing, and social 
welfare in general has been reduced significantly over the last six years. As 
long as the federal governments current economic, military, and budgetary 
policies remain in place, the number of "at-risk" children in Americas class- 
rooms will continue to climb. Social responsibility, in this instance, means 
educators informing themselves and alerting America's citizenry to the educa- 
tioni^l consequences of inadequate social welfare spending. Clearly the gen- 
eral welfare of Americas citizens will either enhance the quality of educa- 
tional programs or give he to official rhetoric about educating all of the 
nations children. 

Social responsibility also implies -exercising a lively concern about the 
amount of money in the federal budget diverted from education in order to 
help fund the ongoing U.S. military build-up. Already in many school districts 
across the country, teachers are finding that because of fiscal constraints 
placed on states and local governments by federal budget priorities, they must 
educate greater numbers of children with more learning problems and 
must do so with fewer materials and for relatively lower salaries than i: the 
past. Property-tax payers, who are themselves victims of those same bu^-J^r^ei 
priorities, sometimes must choose between making their house payments or 
paying for schools for their children. Rather than reacting with hostility when 
hard-pressed taxpayers resist property tax increases based on education 
expenditures, educators can actively help to create the kind of society in 
which citizens don't have to decide between keeping their homes or provid- 
ing quality education for their children. 

It would be foolish to argue that educators can, solely by virtue of 
instructional technique or curriculum design, transform American society 
into something more humane and just. However, educators can respond to 
the social aspects of their professional responsibility critically and creatively I 
believe this book provides an example of what can be done. 

Educators can make social, political, and economic issues a part of the 
ongoing dialogue within their professional organizations. By doing so edu- 
cators will help to define for themselves and for the public the full nature of 
their professional responsibility. Professiona' o ^anizations provide a forum 
for educators to explore how political, eco /^inic, and social factors affect 
education programs and practices. And thq- prctv^ide a framework for collec- 
tive action inside and outside the schools. In a democratic society such as 
ours, educators have the opportunity to pai ticipate in formulating the govern- 
ments social policies. This amounts to having a voice in determining the 
conditions of our own employment. If the education profession does not take 
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this opportunity, it will not only leave the destiny of American education in 
the hands of others but will also abdicate a good part of its professional 
responsibility to society 

Social Issues and Education: Challenge and Responsibility has nine 
chapters. Two chapters, by Molnar and Perrone, discuss the general social 
context of contemporary education in the United States. The other seven 
chapters each focus on a specific issue and discuss its professional and social 
aspects. 

In "The Emperor Has No Clothes," I describe the dominant charac- 
teristics of American society in I986 in terms of their educational impact. 
Specifically four social trends are discussed: (1) the increasing distance 
between the poor and the affluent in American society; (2) the equating of 
commercial and business interests with the public good; (3) the linking of 
school performance to social performance; and (4) the growth of American 
nationalism disguised as patriotism. The discussion of these social trends 
illustrates how social-policy decisions that ostensibly have nothing to do with 
education can have a dramatic effect on our schools. 

Does tracking in high school reflect and help to reinforce the social 
tracking of American society? Jeannie Oakes thinks that it does. In "Tracking: 
Beliefs, Practices, and Consequences," Oakes draws upon the data used by 
John Goodlad in A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future, Oakes' work 
shows how widely accepted school practices exist not only because of their 
educational merit but also because of their resonance with the dominant 
characteristics of American society 

Steven Seldon provides a historical analysis of biology textbooks. In 
"Confronting Social Attitudes in Textbooks," he illustrates how social ideology 
finds its way into text material that is ostensibly neutral The lesson Seldon 
draws from his re\^iew of these textbooks is that educators must remain 
vigilant for social ideology disguised as objective faa in their curriculum 
materials. 

Most people would think nothing could be more straightforward than 
children's play Not Nancy King. In "Children's Play and Adult Leisure: The 
Social Responsibility of Educators," King examines how schools wittingly and 
unwittingly help to socialize children into particular norms of behavior and 
ideological belief about the nature of work and the nature of play Not all play 
is alike according to King. She argues that educators have a responsibility to 
understand the difference between various types of play and how they serve 
differing social purposes. 

In "Ethnic Diversity, the Social Responsibility of Educators, and School 
Reform," James A. Banks discusses the challenge and the opportunity of 
designing educational programs in a multicultural society Banks develops 
guidelines for educators who wish to respond to social multiculturalism with 
constructive and effective educational programming. 
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In "Peering Into the of Loneliness: The Responsibility of Educators 
to Gay and Lesbian Youth," James T Sears outlines the responsibility of 
educators to students who are, arguably, members of Americas mo. despised 
minority Sears discusses the often-stated reasons given in support of the 
social ostracism of gays and lesbians. He then goes on to provide a rationale 
for the development of educational praaices that address the needs of gay 
and lesbian youth. 

The danger of nuclear annihilation is present in the lives of every human 
being on this planet. While all people are placed at risk by the continuation of 
the nuclear-arms race, most individuals feel powerless to control or even to 
understand the dynamics of nuclear proliferation. In "Educating for Excel- 
lence on an Endangered Planet," Tony Wagner describes the key aspects of 
education in a nuclear age. V^gner avoids the "it's best left to the experts" 
approach of so many in our society and in the education profession. 

In his chapter on literacy, "Literacy in a Democracy," Harold Berlak 
focuses on and examines the impact of recent reforms. Berlak argues for a 
conception of literacy that promotes democratic social practices. He con- 
cludes by suggesting basic changes that he believes are necessary if genuine 
literacy is to be achieved. 

It is common in 1986 to describe the social and educational reforms of 
the 1960s and early 1970s as failures. It is frequently argued that social and 
educational reforms aimed at promoting greater equity in our society and our 
schools have resulted in a serious erosion of educational standards. In "Pro- 
moting Equity: The Forgotten Responsibility," \^to Perrone challenges the idea 
that educational excellence and educational equity are mutually exclusive 
goals. In his view, it is not possible to have one without the other 

Social responsibility is a difficult, but essential, aspect of being a profes- 
sional educator. It is the hope of the contributors to this volume that Social 
Issues and Education: Challenge and Responsibility advances the social policy 
debate within the education profession and provides praaical assistance for 
educators in developing curriculum and instruaion programs that foster 
creativity and critical thinking in relation to social issues. 

Alex Molnar 
Milwaukee, 1986 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The Emperor 
as No Clothes 

Alex Molnar 



This chapter is somewhat unusual for several reasons. It is unusual in that 
most of the data cited came from sources readily available to a general 
audience — that is, newspapers. Newspapers were seleaed to demonstrate 
that a considerable amount of social-policy data of value to educators can be 
found in the popular press. In order to use the data, however, we must sift 
through and make sense of the welter of sometimes conflicting information, 
using the same critical thinking we are so fond of advocating to our students. 

This chapter is also unusual in that the fects and figures cited, while they 
will quickly go out of date, will provide an enduring snapshot of social policy 
affecting education in the 1980s. Tbo often the history of education is, as 
Adorno has characterized the history of philosophy, the history of forgetting. 

Finally the unusual title. The Emperor Has No Clothes, was seleaed to 
capture the chapter's theme: our responsibility to our profession, to students, 
and to society to see through social myth, to keep our eyes firmly fixed on 
reality, and to say what we see. 

In the feiry tale, it fell to a child, who didn't know any better, to proclaim 
that the emperor, far from being clothed in the finest of garments, was 
parading around naked. The message of the tale is that people are often afraid 
to describe what they actually see instead of what they are supposed to see. 

Who was the fool in the fairy tale? it the emperor? Perhaps. But as 
Obi VC^n Kenobi said to Han Solo in the movie Star Wars "Who is the bigger 
fool? The fool? or the fool who follows the fool?" The emperor was, as all 
leaders are, only human. Unfortunately however, the mistakes of leaders are 
amplified by the number of people who follow them unquestioningly 

I believe tiiat the better part of an educators job is to reduce the general 
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level of foolishness in our society. Its hard enough to teach the times tables, 
the long A' sound, or the triangular trade routes. Its diiFicult to keep up with 
committee-meeting schedules, curriculum developments, or the paperwork 
without having to consider what's lurking out there beyond the schoolhouse 
door I'm very sympathetic. When I taught high school history, each year I 
found myself confronted with more history to cover! A thankless task! 

Nevertheless, I have learned in i.iy 20 years as an educator that we cannot 
hold ourselves separate from the events, the passion, or the prejudice that 
swirl through our society Surely the number of so-called "reform" reports 
over the last six years and the number of new State Department of Public 
Instruction regulations are evidence that even if we want nothing to do with 
the outside world, // wants something to do with us. 

Fifty-four years age, an educator named George Counts made a now- 
famous speech at the height of the greatest depression the United States has 
experienced to date. In it he challenged educators to formulate school 
programs designed to reconstrua American society into something better 
and more just. Is America better and more just than it was in 1932? Perhaps. As 
for the question Counts raised in his title, "Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order?*' the answer is obviously and resoundingly "No!" 

Schools in every industrialized society — the United States or the Soviet 
Union, Japan or Sweden — strive to keep things going pretty much the way 
they are, to serve and to make legitimate the existing social structure. In 
democratic societies, however, we educators do more than simply serve 
society through our work in schools — as citizens we participate in formulat- 
ing the very orders that society gives us. In a sense we are our own bosses. 
Therefore, at least in the United States, there is more to being an educator 
than working in schools — or at least there should be. 

Educators can have something to say about issues that affect them — class 
size, resources available to support teaching, special programs for excep- 
tional children, and the nature of their own professional training, to name just 
a few. But We can have that influence only if we are willing to help shape the 
society that gives us our marching orders. 

For example, it doesn't make sense to me for a kindergarten teacher, or 
any teacher for that matter, to be ignorant about funding for children's 
nutrition programs. It is well-known that nutrition in the child's earliest years 
plays a significant role in subsequent academic progress. For teachers to 
cheer politicians who want to cut approximately 12 percent from nutrition 
programs, as proposed in the 1987 federal budget, is to compound the 
hardships faced by poor children and to make their own professional lives 
that much more difficult (Pear 1986). 

>Xt)uld it make little sense for art supervisors, for example, to decry the 
low level of aesthetic awareness among students and the low priority given 
art, music, theater, and dance in the school curriculum, and then applaud 
spending $18 hundred million for 21 spare MX missies at the same tiiiie — or 
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accept a 1987 budget call for cutting funding for the National Endowment for 
the Arts by 12.5 percent to $144.9 million (Gamarekian 1986). 

Shouldn't school counselors, who every day see the reality- of adolescent 
drug abuse and turmoil, have something to say when the Justice Department 
recommends the withdrawal of virtually the entire $70 million in its budget 
de\^oted to juvenile programs, which range from drug treatment clinics to aid 
for runaways {The Miltvai4kee Journal 1985) 

Despite political efforts by many teachers to shape national priorities in 
support of quality education, most teachers seem to view their work only in 
terms of what happens in school. 

I recently attended the annual conference of a professional educators 
association and found virtually no session devoted to a social or political 
topic. I found, instead, sessions on the flannel board, on selecting a wardrobe 
of flattering colors, and on retirement planning. After looking through the 
program, 1 harbored the dark suspicion that it had been organized by a 
descendant of that famous Roman fiddler, Nero. Those educators were fid- 
dling while their schools burned. 

I believe the social trends are clear, unless we alter our course. Those of 
us in public education will earn less money while teaching more students 
who have severe difficulties. And weMl have fewer educational resources than 
we do now. I fear we are heading toward a society in which there are two 
'American ways." 

The American society that I see in 1986 reminds me oi A Tale ofTioo 
Cities. Just as Dickens captured the enormous contradiaions of prerevolu- 
tionary French society, I have tailored his introduction to fit American realities 
in 1986 — which I use here to introduce my discussion of four social trends 
that educators should be very concerned about. 

It Is the Best of Times — Mercedes and Porsche autos are selling at a 
record rate, and the stock market is hitting record highs. 

It Is the W>rst of Times — In Dane County, Wisconsin, where the state 
capitol is located, the home foreclosure rate has increased 450 percent since 
1980 (Martin 1986> 

It Is the Age of Wisdom — An intelligence estimate prepared by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff documents Russian compliance with the second Strategic Arms 
Limitation Hreaty (Gordon 1986> 

It Is the Age of Foolishness — Between 1983 and 1986 the school tax of the 
average household in Milwaukee increased by $19. During the same period, 
households paid an extra $410 in taxes for military expenditures. Indeed, in 
Milwaukee the average household pays more for military expenditures than it 
spends in state income tax and local property taxes combined (Jobs Wtb 
Peace Newsletter 1986). 

// Is the Epoch of Belief— President Reagan has announced that "one of 
our highest public health priorities is going to continue to be finding a cure 
for AIDS" (\)Cfeintraub 1986). 
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It Is the Epoch of Incredulity — The Reagan administration has proposed 
reducing funding for AIDS-related research by 22 percent in the 1987 fiscal 
year (Weintraub 1986). 

It Is the Season of Light — For the last seven years elementary reading 
scores in big-city schools have b^icn going up (Hodgkinson, 1985). 

// Is the Season ofDarkr^ess — Every day in America 40 teenage girls give 
birth — to their third child (Hodgkinson 1985). 

// Is the Spring of Hope — On Sunday Feb. 9, the Milwaukee journal 
listed more than 1,750 job openings. 

It Is the Winter of Despair — Approximately 60,000 adults in Milwaukee 
County are without work. 

Have Everything Before Us — Between 1980 and 1983 the richest one- 
fifth of American households gained an average of $1,480 as a result of 
changes in the federal tax law (Lewis 1986). 

We Have Nothing Before Us — A congressional study has found that 40 
percent of the 11.5 million workers who lost jobs because of plant closings or 
relocations from 1979 to 1984 have not found jobs. These workers were 
primarily middle-aged people in manufacturing with long and stable job 
histories (Noble 1986). 

Are All Going Direct to Heaven — The Rev. Jerry Falwell has recently 
announced the formation of the Liberty Federation to promote the 'American 
V^y" and to fight communism. 

We Are All Going Direct the Other Way — A five-year-old held a plastic 
Rambo Uzi water pistol in his right hand, and a Rambo M-16 water gun in his 
left. "What do I like about Rambo?" the boy said, as he paused to reload. "I like 
all the violence" (Greer 1986> 

Accepting that American society today is full of contradictions, what 
social trends are likely to have the greatest impact on the work of educators? I 
have identified four trends which, if they continue, could potentially under- 
mine our best efforts in individual schools and classrooms: 

1. the increasing distance between the poor and the affluent, 

2. the equating of commercial and business interests with the public 
good, 

3. the linkage of school performance with social performance, 

4. the growth of American nationalism disguised as patriotism. 

The Increasing Distance Between the Poor and the Affluent 

The U.S. standard of living has been declining for more than a decade. 
Today a 30-year-old male head of household earns 10 percent less in real 
terms than his father did at age 30. Furthermore, if he has a house he must pay 
44 percent of his earnings to the mortgage payment, compared with his 
father's 14 percent Q^xghi 1986). 
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The decline in the standard of living may have gone relatively unnoticed 
up to the 1980s because of the entrance of so many women into the work- 
force and the variety of state and federal programs that helped to provide 
health, educational and recreational services for millions of working people. 

Since few famil'^s can send three adults to work full-time, and since the 
federal government has chosen to devote less of its resources to domestic 
welfare, the class divisions in U.S. society are becoming more apparent. 

Most people love symbols. I still remember the photographs of the sad- 
faced Korean children featured in newspaper and magazine aid appeals in the 
1950s. Those pictures, and the response of the American people, synibolized 
the generosity of my country Last year, in our nation's capitol, Christmas 
dinner for 1,000 street people was provided by the Korean Chamber of 
Commerce {New YDrk Times 1985). Perhajos we should be grateful for their 
generosity — and then again perhaps we should be ashamed of the need for it. 

If our Gross National Product were apportiored equally, each family of 
four would have approximately 160,000 (Hug 1985) Yet today 10 percent of 
all American families hold 57 percent of the country's net wealth (Anderson 
1985). At the same time one child in five is from a poor family and one child 
in four under the age of six lives in poverty (Lewis 1986). These children will 
affect how we go about our business in school. Perhaps the best thing 
er^.ucators can do to increase school effectiveness is to agitate for health, 
nutrition, and housing programs for these children — and for their parents. 

Equating Business and Conimercial Interests widi the Public Good 

In the 1950s, when the president of General Motors inadvertently pro- 
claimed that what was good for General Motors was good for the nation, 
people laughed because they recognized that while the welfare of General 
Motors and the welfare of the United States were related, they were certainly 
not the same thing. 

Today The Wall Street Journal advertises itself as "The Daily Diary of the 
American Dream" — ond politicians routint^ly point to the need to improve 
the "business climate" as a way of advan.dng the general welfare. Usually, ^ 
improving the business climate means lower taxes on business and business 
investors, less stringent environmental and safety reg^ilations, and lower 
wages for workers. While these measures will doubtless increase business 
profits, there is not much evidence that they will produce jobs or improve the 
quality of life for the general public. Indeed, there is evidence of a negative 
correlation. Moore and Squires (1985) write: 

Economic development is the current watchword among public officials at all 
levels of government. Yet the economic development policies aimed at improving the 
operation of the economy are generally narrowly defined in accordance with the 
tenets of the conservative growth ideology pervasive in the United States today. This 
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popular view is thai economic growth will solve social problems as long as policies 
are liiniied to creating a "good business climate" — that is, to creating conditions 
conducive to privj.te capital accumulatioii. . . . 

Proponents of the growth ideology, even the most conservative, foresee a continu- 
ing role for government in assuring a good business climate. Government, they argue, 
should offer expanded financial incentive programs to the private sector in order \o 
encourage investment spending and create jobs. These financial incentive programs 
often take the form of ofF-budget subsidies. One of the most popular, expensive and 
controversial ofF-budget subsidies are industrial revenue bonds (IRBs). . . . 

The Cit\' of Chicago recently examined the iOl IRB projects it has initiated since 
the inception of the program in 1977 to June 1984. . . . This study found that during 
these years total employment among tliese firms dropped from 17,670 to 15,356, a 15 
percent job loss. . . . 

A simi)./r picture emerges for Milwaukee. Among 41 IRB projects receiving IRB 
financing between 1973 and 1980 for which data could be obtained, total employment 
fell from 7,966 to 6,764 — a drop of 15 percent. . . . 

According to studies conduri;ed by the Congressional Budget Office (1981, 1983), 
the costs of the IRB programs now inclu de an annual Federal revenue loss of 
approximately $3 billion and an indeterminate revenue loss at the state and local 
levels. . . . [The IRBs also result in] the regressive redistribution of at least $1 billion a 
year to institutional investors and wealthy individuals. >X4iiIe the majority of taxpayers 
fool the bill for the reduced tax obligations of bondholders. . . . 

It might be argued that industrial revenue bonds are simply an isolated 
failure in an otherwise successful social and economic policy. Perhaps. On the 
other hand, consider the example of General Electric: 

During the first Reagan term G.E. made nearly $10 billion in profits, yet paid not a 
penny of tax. G.E. gave its shareholders a 30 percent dividend increase and its chief 
executive officer a 141 percent pay raise. ... It also increased plant outlays somewhat. 
But did G.E. need the tax subsidy to afford that? It's questionable, because late last year 
G.E. executives considered the firm flush enough to spend $6 billion to buy R.CA For 
that $6 billion, nar\^ a new machine will be bought, and nary a new job created . . . 
(Stein 1986, p. 21). 

An article in the 16 February Milwaukee Journal, "State's Business 
Climate V^rms as Standard of Living Declines," reports that as a result of 
lower taxes and lower wages there is a new optimism in Wisconsin's business 
community. At the same time, however, the average Wisconsin annual wage 
has fallen nearly 10 percent below the national average. 

Lower taxes on business, lower taxes on wealthy investors, and lower 
wages for workers may be good for business profits and good for building the 
membership of private clubs, but they add up to less money in the govern- 
ment treasur)' and less money available to working people to pay taxes. This 
creates enormous pressure to reduce state expenditures for governmental 
services such as road building, health programs, public parks and yes, public 
education. 

Compare my home state, Wisconsin, with, for example, Mississippi. Is 
Mississippi the proper model for Wisconsin in defining social well-being? 
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I chose Mississippi because Wisconsin and Mississippi have historically 
provided stark contrasts to each other Wisconsin ranks eighth among the 
states in teacher salaries; Mississippi ranks 50th. Wisconsin ranks 12th among 
the states in per-pupil expenditures; Mississippi ranks 50th. Not surprisingly, 
Wisconsin graduates more than 82 percent of its high school students, while 
Mississippi graduates 6 percent (Hodgkinson 1985). 

I learned very early in life that not much worth having comes without 
some cost. For my part, I would gladly forego all of the business-sponsored 
Mopt-a-School" programs and all of the free business propaganda from 
McDonald's, J.C. Pfenney, General Motors, and so forth, disguised as objective 
fact and wrapped in so-called curriculum materials on nutrition, consumer 
education, and environmental education (Harty 1979). I think it would be 
better to have enough tax dollars to see to it that no public school is an 
"orphan" in the first place, and that each school has enough tax dollars to 
choose the best available curriculum materials for our students. 

Before educators jump on the "business climate" bandwagon, it may be 
wise to consider that, in some instances, what is good for business may be 
bad for public education. 



Linking School Peifonnance to Social Peffonnance 

To a certain extent, this tendency has been present in American society 
since the establishment of common schools. The belief that public schools 
are the conveyor belt of American social mobility is one of the most powerful 
myths in American culture. This myth persists despite the faa that the position 
and relative size of the social classes in the United States have remained 
virtually unchanged in this century It persists despite the fact that the schools 
which are supposed to provide equality of opportunity for every American 
child have vastly different resources. For example, a Milwaukee County school 
district serving the affluent north-shore suburbs spends more than 50 percent 
more per pupil than a working-class district in southern Milwaukee County 
{The Miltmukee Journal 1986). 

Do the working-class parents in southern Milwaukee County value edu- 
cation less than their well-heeled fellow citizens to the north? I ttiink not. 
Indeed, if their communities are characteristic of similar working-class com- 
munities across the nation, they may well be devoting a higher percentage of 
their income to support public schools than are the wealthier folks on the 
north shore. Its just that they have less money 

Given their belief in the impact of schools, it is hardly surprising that 
citizens turn on the schools when U.S. society doesn't deliver on its promises. 
I can't say I blame them, since they are egged on by so-called opinion leaders 
who profit mightily by keeping things the way they are. Someone might ask 
those who decry the lack of excellence in U.S. schools why they have been 
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such miserable failures at producing jobs for American workers. Does anyone 
seriously believe that the American textile industry has collapsed because of a 
temporary decline in SAT scores? 

About one million jobs have been lost in the U.S. since 1980, and about 
four million have been created. This seems impressive until you realize that 
the jobs lost were skilled jobs — machinist, pattern maker, steelworker — and 
that the jobs created for unskilled labor — retail clerk, short-order cook, and 
keypunch operator, occupations which in some instances pay wages that leave 
full-time workers below the poverty level {The Milimukee Journal 1986). 

The largesr single category of new jobs in the next ten years will be 
building maintenance workers, and only a handful of the fastest-growing 
high-tech jobs will require a college degree. According to the New VCbrld 
Foundation report. Choosing Equality: 

^ confront a labor market with tlie middle dropping out, and with competition 
growing at every level. Contrary to the human capital theories so optimistically put 
forward for current education influentials, there will not be more room at the top to 
compensate for the losses in the middle. . . . The labor market of the future cannot be 
pictured as a bell-shaped curve, but rather as a bottom-heavy hourglass. The emerging 
top will include only a small, elite strata of well-paid, professional-technical employ- 
ees, who themselves will face growing problems of skill devaluation and intense 
competition. . . . On the bottom of the hourglass will be a shrinking number of blue 
collar workers, faced with a continuous reduaion of labor standards. The bottom will 
also include a growing segment of relatively skilled but low-paid employees in 
paraprofessional, technical, administrative, and service fields, a large proportion of 
them women, as well as the traditional secondary workforce of low-skill, low-paid 
service jobs which are dead-end, unstable, and rapidly expanding. In addition, there 
will be a swelling pool of structurally unemployed workers, joining the vast reserve of 
irregular workers and "hard core" unemployed (Bastian et al. 1985, pp. 36-37). 

Clearly measures such as changing high school graduation requirements 
are not relevant to these problems — yet we are asked to believe they are 
relevant. If it wasn't so serious, it would be laughable. Is anyone really 
prepared to draw a relationship between requiring a third year of social 
studies for high-school students and America's ability to compete in world 
markets? 

Today, the movement which best represents the school performance/ 
social performance ideology is the educational excellence movement. I don't 
want to detraa from the hard-working educators who see to it that their 
school programs are excellent. I want to suggest, however, that the social 
function of the so-called educational excellence movement has less to do 
with improving the schools than with making educators and students the 
scapegoats for our society's failure to provide enough jobs for its people. It 
does this by using overblown educational rhetoric about excellence to ob- 
scure the political decision to withdraw public funds for human services. 
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No one opposes educational excellence. However, educators who argue 
for educational excellence without commenting on those aspects of current 
federal social policy which intensify educational inequities and strangle 
worthwhile educational programs for lack of funds put themselves (perhaps 
unknowingly) in the service of a reaaionary political program that will 
ultimately undermine their best efforts to improve our nation's schools. 

In a biting article entitled "Huffing and Puffing and Blowing the Schools 
Excellent" in Phi Delta Kappan, Susan Ohanian describes the situation this 
way: 

The good gray managers of the U.S., the fellows who gave us VCbnder Bread, the Pinto, 
hormone-laden beef wrapped in scyrofoam, and People magazine— not to mention 
acid rain, the Kansas City^ Hyatt, $495 hammers, and political campaigns-^-are now 
loudly screaming that we teachers should mend our slothlul ways and get back to 
excellence. I would invite the corporate leaders, the politicians, and the professorial 
consultants to climb down from their insular glass towers before casting any more 
stones of censure at, or advice about, my lack of excellence in the classroom. Life in 
the 80s is complicated. All of us are, in Thomas Hardy's words, "people distressed by 
events they did not cause." ^lere is no reason for teachers alone to shoulder the 
blame. . . . 

The various commissions and task forces on educational excellence seem to 
exemplify one of those laws of human nature: you can tell what a community thinks of 
you by the committees you aren't asked to join. All this education commission razzle- 
dazzle is nothing new; it constitutes just one more in a long histrionic string of 
repudiations of teacher sawy and sensitivity When national leaders decide that its time 
to find out what's going on in the schools, they convene a panel of auto dealers and 
their fellow Rotarians. . . . 

As things now stand, the U.S. would be better served if these commissions and 
task forces developed the master plan for getting rid of astro-turf and saving the 
spotted bat, a species as endangered as the science teacher The education community 
is ill-served by their unilateral advice pacts. Vet one can't help but wonder why our 
corporate brethren don't go off and figure out how to run an aidine or a steel mill. . . , 

I wonder if concerned commission members and community leaders have any 
notion of just how debilitating it is for teachers, having figured out what to teach and 
even how to teach it, to then be forced to beg, borrow and steal— and mostly do 
without—basic supplies. ... I know a lot of teachers who would cheerfully give up 
their copy of the reports on excellence for a ream of paper, a handftal of No. 2 pencils, 
or a box of staples that fit the stapler (Ohanian 1985, pp. 316-317). 



Hie Growfli of American Nationalism 

I want to distinguish between patriotism and nationalism. In doing so, I 
draw on George Orwell's "Notes on Nationalism." By patriotism I mean' a 
devotion to the United States and to our way of life, and a belief that it is, 
perhaps, the best way of life in the whole world — without the wish to force it 
on any odier people. By nationalism I mean the belief that human beings can 
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be classified like insects and confidently labelled good and bad, and the 
placing of the United States above good and evil. To explain it in terms of two 
current heroes of our pop culture, the difference between patriotism and 
nationalism is the difference between Bruce Springsteen and Rambo. 

iVe always thought that slogans such as 'America — love it or leave it" or 
"My country right or wrong" were unpatriotic. Unpatriotic because such 
slogans seem to be saying that the United States is weakened by the very thing 
that I believe makes us so strong — the right of free citizens to criticize their 
government when they believe it is wrong and tc ^ork to change its policies. 
In other words, I believe patriots are required to be critics, whereas na- 
tionalists are required to be obedient, true believers. 

Since nationalism and militarism go hand-in-hand, I see real cause for 
alarm in the amount of time that American children now spend wathing and 
playing with toys the likes of Voltron, Gobots, Uransformers, and G.I. Joe, 
wtiich project strongly nationalistic and militaristic values. According to the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

Since September [1985] the weekday-afternoon airwaves have been peppered with 
half-hour television cartoons featuring war toys — produced by the toy manufacturers 
themselves for the express purpose of selling more toys. . . . 

In itself, the toy-and-entertainment tie-in is nothing new. Plenty of American adults 
spent their formative years wearing Superman sweatshirts and carrying Peanuts 
lunchpails. What's new here is the cynical manipulation of the child^ love of cartoons 
for the purpose of selling toys — and the flat-out equation of deadly force with child's 
play . . . 

According to National Coalition on Television Violence studies: The nation's 
supply of war-cartoon programming beamed out to the 3-to-l 1-year-old group has 
grown from 1.5 hours a week in 1982 to 27 hours a week in 1985. In 1986, when the 10 
current war cartoons are joined by another 6 already in production, there will be 42 
hours a week. . . . 

The average war cartoon features 41 acts of violence per hour, with an attempted 
murder every 2 minutes. The most violent show, 'G.I.Joe,' doubles the average with 84 
acts of violence per hour. . . . 

The average child will see 800 war toy commercials this year and watch some 250 
episodes of war cartoons. That's the equivalent of 22 days in a school room. . . . 

According to Professor Charies W Turner of the University of Utah, whose 
research has been largely on the efFea of firearms on adult behavior, several studies 
(including one he conducted) seem to show a convincing link between playing with 
war toys and exhibiting aggressive behavior — hyperactivity, kicking, biting, punching, 
and general rule breaking. . . . 

\Cfe need to re-think our national willingness to tolerate oversimplified, black-and- 
white thinking. . . . 

These cartoons are teaching our children to think of the enemy as repugnant, 
loathsome, deserving of hatred, and subhuman. And the only method of problem- 
solving and dealing witli the enemy in every one of these cartoons is . . . physical 
force and military weaponry (Kidder 1985, p. 23). 

But can we really hold the toy manufacturers solely accountable for their 
desire to cash in on our national obsession with weapons? Is it surprising in 
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an era in which advertising in the mass media has been virtually deregulated 
by the federal government to find the air w^/es filled with violent cartoons? 

Do we have the moral standing to lecture children on cooperation and 
the peaceful resolution of their conflicts while so much of our national pride, 
wealth, and ingenuity is devoted to producing weapons of mass destruction? 
Isn't it time we asked ourselves if we really need to spend: 

$4.8 billion for Strategic Defense Initiative research, 

$3.9 billion for F-I6 Falcon Air Force fighter planes, 

$3.5 billion for F/A-18 Hornet Navy fighter planes, 

$3.1 billion for Itident II submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 

$2.6 billion for the DDG-51 destroyer program, 

$2.4 billion for the SSN-688 attack submarine program, 

$2.3 billion for F-15 Eagle Air Force fighter planes, 

$2.2 billion for M-1 tanks, 

$2.1 billion for the GG-47 Aegis cruiser program, 

$2 billion for the C-5B Galaxy transport plane program, 

$1.8 billion for MX missiles 

$1.7 billion for the Tirident nuclear-missile submarine program, 
$1.4 billion for the Midgetman ballistic missile program, 
$1.4 billion for /iH-64 attack helicopters, 
$1.2 billion for Bradley fighting vehicles, 

$1.1 billion for Patriot surface-to-air missiles {The New \brk Times, 1986). 

And this list only represents the most costly of the unclassified weapons 
systems. Add to that another $8.6 billion for weapons the government classi- 
fies as secret and will not tell us about {The New Itrk. Times 1986). Mind you, 1 
am talking about only one fiscal year — 1987. 

Quite apart from other considerations, the amount of money devoted to 
war production is probably harmfiii to our economy It employs a relatively 
small number of highly trained scientists, engineers, and technicians to make 
products that everyone hopes will never be used, while the Japanese, the 
Germans, the Koreans, and so forth produce TV sets and compact disc 
players. 

Decisions about the economic and social costs of the militarization of 
our culture are too important to be left to the so-called armaments experts, to 
economic gurus, or to politicians. National security involves much more than 
weapons. 

At the moment, the vision of America in the year 2000 as a Burger King 
restaurant staffed by college graduates earning the minimum wage and sur- 
rounded by nuclear missiles seems all too possible for my taste. 

Is this what winning the race to the fijture means? 

It would be understandable if one were discouraged by the social trends 
I have discussed. Withdrawal into the schoolhouse in order to devote oneself 
to the day-in, day-out details of life in school is not without its allure. After all, 
something always needs doing. 
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But it would, I believe, be a mistake to withdraw. VCfe cannot escape our 
responsibility for the world we turn over to our students. 

None of the trends that I have described represents a natural force such 
as the sun coming up in the morning — each of them is the result of political 
decisions made by human beings. They can be changed. 

However, the time is long since past when we, as educators, can comfort 
ourselves with the belief that •'^we teach our children to think critically, to 
support and encourage one another, and to take an active role in decisions 
about their lives, that they will make the world better when they grow up. 

Children need role models. 

If we want to teach our students the 'American way," then the time has 
come for us as individuals and as a profession to return to the basics and to 
show our children what well-informed and active citizenship in a democracy 
looks like. If we don't believe we can make a difference, why should our 
students believe that tf^ey^ can? 
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Nearly all schools track. Schools ever^'where organize instruction by divid- 
ing students into groups that appear to have similar aptitudes, achie\'ement 
levels, or future plans. Given the inevitable diversity' of student populations, 
tracking is seen as the primary way to address individual needs and to cope 
with individual differences. It was not always so. 

Tracking became standard practice in turn-of-the-century America with 
the spread of compulsory schooling laws, the proliferation of publicly sup- 
ported high schools, and the influx of immigrants and newly freed blacks into 
northern cities. A heated debate occupied the educational agenda and public 
interest for nearly two decades over how curriculum should be organized in 
schools confronted with greater numbers and unprecedented diversity Delib- 
erations by school leaders and boards of education were quickly augmented, 
and largely supplanted by, the arguments of university presidents, indus- 
trialists, labor union leaders, and social scientists. Controversies centered on 



Authors note: The material in this chapter is more fully explored in Keeping 
Track: How Schools Structure Inequality (New Haven: Yale Universit)' Press, 1985). 
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the nature of human abilities and the proper functions of schooling. Then, as 
now, the schooling debate was as much social as educational. The search for 
instructional strategies was heavily layered with a strong sense of schools 
social responsibilit)'. Tracking emerged as an educational response to a soci- 
et>' in crisis. 

In the following pages I argue that tracking has been both an educational 
and a social error Rather than ameliorating the problems that mushrooming 
industrialization, urbanization, and immigration brought to turn-of-the- 
centur>' schools, tracking has exacerbated the difficulties. Further, tracking 
forces upon schools an active role in perpetuating social, economic, and 
political inequalities. Tracking contributes to mediocre schooling for most 
secondary students and erects obstacles to the future opportunities of those 
least advantaged in the American social order — poor and minority children. 

To make this argument, I pursue the answers to several questions: (1) 
What is tracking? (2) What assumptions underlie current tracking and group- 
ing practices? (3) What are the educational effects of tracking, and whose 
interests are served by them? (4) How did tracking emerge historically as the 
reasonable answer to student diversity? (5) What might it take for schools to 
reconsider their tracking practices? This critical scrutiny is made possible by 
bringing together years of research on tracking and da; 'llected in A Study 
of Schooling on school practices in a national sample schools (Goodlad 
1984, Oakes 1985). It is intended to reopen the debate and to provoke among 
educators serious reconsideration of tracking as a socially and educationally 
responsible school practice. 

What Is Tiracking? 

Tracking separates students into high ability, average ability, and low- 
ability classes; into academic, college preparatory, general, and vocational 
curriculums. Often students are grouped according to their scores on ap- 
titude or achievement tests. Usually teachers and counselors estimates of 
what students have already learned and their predictions of how much they 
are likely to learn in the future help determine what group students are in. 
Often, in senior high school, students are placed in groups depending on 
their post-secondary destination — what the school expects them to do in the 
future. Sometimes senior high students themselves are asked to help decide 
which groups they will be in. 

Many schools claim they don't track students, but it's a rare school that 
has no mechanism for sorting students for instruction. In A Study of School- 
ing, 37 of the 38 schools we studied tracked students for instruction in at least 
some subjects (Goodlad 1984) At the elementary level, we found that stu- 
dents are nearly always separated for instruction in what are considered the 
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5. Based on their group assignments and the accompanying expectations 
for school performance, students at various track levels experience schools 
very differently 

What Assumptions Underlie Tracking? 

On the most obvious and conscious level, most schools track students 
because they believe it is best for them. Tracking, like most school practices, is 
a well-intentioned effort to act on knowledge about student aptitude and 
instructional practice. Most educators would find it unconscionable to track 
for any other reason. But, like a number of school practices, tracking appears 
to be one of those well-intentioned practices based not so much on 
knowledge about teaching and student learning, but on taken-for-granted 
assumptions. These assumptions are rarely subjected to critical scrutiny if, in 
fact, they are ever questioned at all. 

What are the assumptions underlying tracking? First, and clearly most 
important, school practitioners generally assume that tracking promotes stu- 
dents achievement — that all students will have academic needs met best 
when they are learning in groups of students with similar capabilities or prior 
achievement. Fundamental views of human capabilities underlie this assump- 
tion, including the belief that students' capacities to master schoolwork are so 
disparate that they require different and separate schooling experiences. 

The extreme position contends that some students, in fact, just can't 
learn. Grouping is seen as the only appropriate means to accommodate these 
differences. That slow or less capable students will suffer emotional as well as 
educational damage from daily contact with brighter peers is a second 
assumption underlying tracking. Lowered self-concepts and negative attitudes 
tCAvard learning are widely considered consequences of mixed-ability group- 
ing for slower learners. Also widely held is the assumption that group 
placements can be made both accurately and fairly And finally most teachers 
and administrators contend that homogeneous grouping greatly eases the 
teaching task. This assumption is grounded in the belief that when groups are 
formed the range of differences among students is narrowed sufficiently to 
permit whole-class instruction organized around a common set of learning 
objectives, a single teaching strategy, common learning tasks, and universally 
applied criteria for success and rewards. 

Little evidence exists to support any of these assumptions. A great many 
studies have been conducted into the effects of tracking and student learning. 
Despite many inconsistencies in the work (and, frankly the poor quality of 
some of it), taken together little support emerges for the relationship be- 
tween tracking and achievement (Calfee and Brown 1979, Esposito 1973, 
Findlay and Bryan 1971, Froman 1981, NEA 1968, Persell 1977, Rosenbaum 
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gather specific information about what students were being taught, how 
teachers carried out instruction, what classroom relationships were like, and 
how involved in learning students seemed to be. By studying tracked classes 
themselves, we hoped we might begin to explain why tracking has the effects 
that it does and how practitioners good intentions for students have such 
negative consequences. 

To discover how track levels were alike and different, we selected a 
representative group of classes at each level. VCfe settled on nearly 300 English 
and mathematics classes at 25 secondary schools. The classes represented (in 
relatively equal numbers) high, average, and low tracks, and heterogeneous 
classes. We used several sources of information about these English and math 
classes; teachers and students completed extensive questionnaires; teachers 
were interviewed; and teachers put together packages of materials for us 
about their classes, including lists of the topics and skill they taught, the 
textbooks they used, and the ways they evaluated student learning. Many 
teachers included samples of their lesson plans, worksheets, and tests. 
Trained observers sat in all of the classrooms recording what students and 
teachers were doing, including their interactions. 

In all three areas we studied — curriculum content, instructional quality, 
and classroom climate — we found remarkable and disturbing differences 
among the classes at different track levels. There were differences in (1) 
students' access to knowledge, (2) their classroom instructional oppor- 
tunities, and (3) their classroom climates. 

Access to Knowledge. In the area of content, we found considerable 
differences in the kinds of knowledge students had access to and in the 
intellectual processes they had opportunities to dev^elop. For example, stu- 
dents in high-track English classes were exposed to content that might be 
called ''high-status knowledge." It was knowledge that is required for use in 
college High-track students studied standard works of literature, both classic 
and modern. They studied the charaaerisdcs of literary genre and analyzed 
literary elements. These students were expected to do a great deal of ex- 
pository writing, both thematic essays and reports based on library research. 
They learned the vocabulary that would boost their scores On college en- 
trance exams. To the extent that students were expected to do critical thinking 
and problem solving, it was high-track students who had such opportunities 
(although we found too little critical thinking everywhere). 

Low-track English classes, on the other hand, rarely, if ever, encountered 
these kinds of knowledge, nor were they expected to learn these skills. 
Prominent in low-track classes was the teaching of reading skills, generally by 
means of workbooks, kits, and "young adult" fiction. They wrote simple 
paragraphs, completed worksheets on language usage, and practiced filling 
out job applications and other forms. Their learning tasks were either memo- 
rization or required low-level comprehension. 
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The differences in mathematics content followed much the same pattern. 
High-track classes focused primarily on math concepts, low track on basic 
computational skills and math facts. 

These differences in knowledge access have important social and educa- 
tional consequences for students. Much of the curriculum of low-track classes 
was likely to "lock" students out because it was taught at the expense of other 
important concepts and skills. Since so much was omitted from their curricu- 
lum, these students were denied the knowledge that would allow them to 
move into higher track classes or to be successful if they got there. These 
kinds of locking-out differences were noticed in some middle schools as early 
as 6th grade. 

Opportunities to Learn. We also looked carefully at two classroom condi- 
tions that can pov.erfully influence how much students will learn: instruc- 
tional time and teaching quality. The marked differences we found across our 
data led us to conclude that students in higher tracks were provided greater 
opportunities to learn than students in low tracks. For example, all of our data 
on classroom time led to the same conclusion: Students in high tracks get 
more; students in low tracks get less. Teachers of high-track classes set aside 
more class time for learning; and more aaual class time was observed to be 
spent on learning aaivities. High-track students were expected to spend more 
time doing homework. Fewer high-track students were observed to be off- 
task. More of them reported that learning took up most of their class time, 
rather than behavioral problems, socializing, or noninstructional class rou- 
tines. 

The instructional environments of high-track classes were more often 
characterized by a whole set of teacher behaviors likely to enable learning. 
High-track teachers were more enthusiastic, and their instruction was clearer. 
They used strong criticism or ridicule less frequently than did teachers of low- 
track classes. Classroom tasks were more highly organized and of a greater 
variety in high-track classes, and grades were more relevant to student learning. 

These differences in learning opportunities portray a fundamental 
schooling irony: Those students who need more time to learn appear to be 
getting less; those students who have the most difficulty learning are least 
exposed to the sort of high-quality instruction that seems to best facilitate 
learning. 

Classroom Climate. We were interested in studying classroom climates at 
various track levels because we were convinced that warm and positive 
feelings in class are more than just a nice accompaniment to learning. VCfe 
were convinced that when trusting relationships exist among teachers and 
students in classrooms, time and energy are freed up for learning. Where 
these relationships do not exist, students spend a great deal of time and 
energy establishing less productive relationships with others and interfering 
with the teachers instructional agenda. In those classrooms, less learning is 
likely to occur 
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The data about the Sttidy of Scbooling classrooms permitted us to 
investigate three important aspects of classroom climate: relationships be- 
tween teachers and students, relationships among the students themselves, 
and the intensity of student involvement. And once again, we saw a distressing 
pattern of advantages for high-track classes, disadvantages for low 

In high-track classes students saw their teachers as more concerned 
about them and less punitive. Teachers spent less time on student behavior 
problems and encouraged their students to become independent, question- 
ing, and critical thinkers. In low-track classes teachers were seen as less 
concerned and more punitive. They emphasized matters of discipline and 
behavior. Teachers of low-track classes often mentioned such things as "fol- 
lowing directions," "respecting my position," "punauality," and "take a direc- 
tive order" as among the five most important things they wanted their class to 
learn during the year. 

Similar differences were found in the relationship students established 
with each other in class. Students in low-track classes were far more likely to 
report that, "Students in tliis class are unfriendly to me," or, "I often feel left 
out of class activities." They reported high levels of disruption and arguing in 
class. Generally, they seemed to like each other less than did students in high- 
track classes. Not surprisingly given the differences in relationships, students 
in high-track classes appeared to be much more involved in their classwork. 
Students in low-track classes were more apathetic, reporting more often that 
they didn't care about what went on, and that failing wouldn't bother most of 
the students in their class. 

Once again, our data on classroom climate in various track levels re- 
vealed a pattern of classroom experiences that seems to enhance the learning 
possibilities for those students already disposed to do well. Correspondingly 
we saw even more clearly a pattern likely to inhibit the learning of those at the 
bottom. Again, we found that those who needed most help got the least. 

These data show clear instructional advantages for high-achieving stu- 
dents, and clear disadvantages for low. The quality of the average student's 
experiences fell between these two extremes, although they were usually 
more like those of students in high tracks than low. Taken together, the 
findings begin to suggest why students in low-track classes are likely to suffer 
because of their placements. It would be a serious mistake to attribute these 
differences to consciously mean-spirited aaions by school practitioners. Ob- 
viously, what teachers decide to teach and the type of instruction they provide 
are greatly influenced by the students they interaa with. It is unlikely that 
students are passive participants in the tracking processes. Undoubtedly, their 
self-perceptions, attitudes, interests, and behaviors help produce tracking 
effects. Thus groups of students who, by standards of conventional wisdom, 
seem to behave as if they are less able and eager to learn are very likely to 
afifect a teacher's willingness or even ability to provide the best possible 
learning opportunities. 
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Finally, consider thc^ obvious conclusion; Students who are exposed to 
less content and lower teaching quality will not have their academic achieve- 
ment enhanced. This is exactly what happens when low-achieving students 
are grouped together for instruction. These data show a frightening pattern of 
curricular inequalities. While such patterns are disturbing under any circum- 
stances, they become particularly so given the prevailing pattern of student 
placements: disproportionate percentages of poor and minority students in 
the low-track classes. A self-fulfilling prophecy can he seen to work 
histitutionally. Tracking is a school structure that teaches and reinforces that 
those not defined as the best are expected to do less well. Few students and 
teachers can def>' those expectations. 

Added to the day-to-day differences that students experience are the 
long'term consequences of tracking. Tracks are vei7 inflexible, even when 
school practitioners do not intend them to be. Students rarely move from one 
track to another, and when they do its most ouen to a lower track. The data on 
the content students are exposed to helps explain this. Children who are 
placed in low groups early in elementary school are most likely to be placed 
in low-ability classes in junior high. Low-track students in junior high are 
nearly always placed in noncollege-preparatory tracks in high school. The net 
effect of tracking is that students identified as having the greatest educational 
difficult)' can experience a decidedly lower quality' of education for their 
entire school careers. The effects don't end with schooling. Students in high 
tracks have substantial educational, social, and economic advantages as adults. 
These effects have serious implications in terms of race and class, since poor 
and minorit}' children suffer these consequences in disproportionate numbers. 

A reasonable question at this point is whether these differences in 
classroom experiences are inevitable. Fortunately, 73 of the mathematics and 
English classes we studied were heterogeneous, or mixed-track classes. What 
we found in these classes led us to some hopeful speculations about alterna- 
tives to the negative consequences of tracking. We found that 70 percent of 
these classes were exposed to knowledge that was quite similar to that of 
high-track classes. In the qualit>' of their classroom learning opportunities — 
time for learning and teaching quality — heierogeneous classes were consid- 
erably more advantaged than low tracks. Further, in 86 percent of the classes 
that mixed slow students with others, markedly more positive relationships 
among teachers and students were found. Fifty-six percent of these mixed 
classes were among the group of classes reporting the friendliest relation- 
ships among peers; nearly all of the others were very much like average-track 
classes — generally quite positive places to be. 

These data about heterogeneous classrooms should not lead us to 
believe that all would be solved by simply mixing students up and leaving 
everything else in schools the same. That is an unlikely scenario: Neither 
would it be likely to be effective. What these data provide is a hypothesis that 
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school reorganization featuring a common curriculum and classroom hetero- 
geneity might equalize students school experiences in several important 
ways. These data provide evidence that curricular inequality is not inevitable. 



In tracking systems wc can observe troublesome q'clcs that do not 
appear to be inevitable, patterns that run counter to the best intentions of 
school practitioners. Understanding why tracking profoundly shapes Ameri- 
can secondary schools requires historical inquiry. 

Tracking emerged as the central organizational principle of secondary 
schools with the expansion of free secondary education at the turn of the 
century. It resulted from the triumph of particular beliefs about students and 
schools. These beliefs emerged from the interaction of events such as immi- 
gration, urbanization, and new social thought (social Darwinism and scientific 
management, for example). 

We Ideolog}^ of Individual Differences, The intellectual, moral, and even 
biological differences among turn-of-the-century adolescents were thought to 
be vast and immutable. A misguided social Darwinism posited that darker- 
skinned, recently arrived immigrant youth were on a fundamentally lower 
rung of the evolutionary ladder Consequently potential for school learning 
was seen to differ enormously among students from different social and 
ethnic groups. Therefore, the curriculum suitable for a more advanced group 
(white, native-stock, Protestants, for the most part) was seen as entirely 
inappropriate for those of lesser capabilities (predominantly immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe). Lewis Terman wrote, for example, "Their 
dullness seems to be racial. . . . Children of this group should be segregated 
in special classes. . . . They cannot master abstractions, but they can often be 
made efficient workers ' (Terman 1923, p. 28). These views did not go uncon- 
tested, but the emerging organizational pattern — tracking — clearly reflected 
their acceptance. 

Schooling Purposes. Termans statement also supported the emerging 
belief that a critical role of public secondary schooling was to prepare and 
certify students for work. For the first time, students who would not become 
scholars, professionals, or gentlemen were attending secondary schools. The 
traditional academic curriculum seemed a mismatch, particularly for immi- 
grant youth. Industrial employers needed immigrants socialized with the 
work habits and attitudes required to 'Tit in" as faaory workers (proper 
deportment, punctuality, willingness to be supervised and managed) and with 
technical skills. These requirements of industry coincided with the curricular 
vacuum in schools. The curriculum was differentiated with tracks leading to 
further education for some, industrial work for others. One school admin- 
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schooling. This is surely ii testimony to the power aiul complexity of the 
eoiuextual conditions of tracking. 

'I^pically, practitioners respond to empirical findings on tracking with 
ambivalence. The negative processes and outcomes for low-track students are 
almost universally recogni/.ed and lamented. Conclusions thai ahle students 
will likely continue to do well even if ihey are placed in heterogeneous 
groups are almost universally distrusted. Research conclusions such a:, these 
conllici with their experiences. The feared negative effects ol mixed-ability 
gnxiping on the achiev'cment of the hij^licsi-ariiieving students are under- 
standable bv'cause, under typical trachiii^'. sysienis, dear school advantages do 
accrue to these students. Research findings that high-achieving students can 
learn ecjually well in heterogeneous settings simply don't acctnnit for the 
noticeable, concrete advantages that practitioners, students, and parents can 
see high-track students receiving in schtx)ls. 

The point is that, where tracking exists, the top tracks offer more to the 
students iii them; it is difficult to give up that particular "bird in hand" for 
promises that these students would do *'no worse" if tracking were stopped. 
Additionally, since parents and teachers of nigh-track students often comprise 
the most visible, vocal, and respected school constituencies, the concerns for 
"all the others" who might benefit are not so fully represented. 

Much practical concern centers on the perceived near-impossibility of 
teaching classes with a wide range of student abilit\'. Maintaining the current 
secondary school curriculum while accommodating this range is mind-bog- 
gling to practitioners already struggling with too many students and ever- 
increasing expectations. Few practitioners have had extended experiences 
teaching hetergeneous groups, and they cannot imagine mixing what they 
know to be two or three distinctly different groups of students and maintain- 
ing the high quality of instruction they see high-ability groups now receiving. 

Unfortunately, there are no easy answers, quick fixes, or staff-develop- 
ment programs ready to cure tracking problems in schools. There are 
promising concepts and strategies for working with heterogeneous groups, 
including mastery learning (Bloom 1981) and cooperative small-group learn- 
ing (Slavin 1983), to name just two. But teaching strategies are only one small 
piece of the assumptions and practices that lock schools into tracking. Se- 
riously considering de-tracking our schools requires dramatically altered 
assumptions about students, learning, and schools. 

Just as tracking assumes that some students can't or won't learn, suc- 
cessfiil heterogeneity requires the belief that all students can and will. Just as 
tracking is the logical organization for curriculum built around small sequen- 
tial segments of skill-based learning, de-tracking probably requires curricu- 
lums reconceptualized around organizing concepts and themes. Just as track- 
ing is central to a system prepared to separate winners and losers, to sort and 
certify students for their adult lives, so schools without tracking must focus on 
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educational aims, aims to be achieved by all children. Tracking can be 
reconsidered, but it will require rethinking much of what now happens in 
school. 

The Research and Practice We Need 

Asking practitioners to rethink tracking is asking them to virtually recon- 
ceptualize all secondary scho : ! processes and to entertain the possibility that 
they work in settings that are contrary to their noblest objectives. Serious 
thought about reforming tracking practices requires an understanding of 
both its centrality and complexity 

There is much yet to be learned about how and why teachers decide to 
conduct instruction in various tracks as they do. Undoubtedly, they are 
influenced by history and tradition, by school and district guidelines, by 
standards of common practice, and by perceptions of students' abilities and 
limitations. But how these influences translate into track-level differences is 
not clear. There is much to be learned about how students' backgrounds, 
motivations, peer-group influences, and track labels interact with their curric- 
ulum and instructional opportunities to produce track-level differences in 
achievement and attitudes. 

These are appropriate questions for educational research. They are also 
the very questions that must guide praaitioners in their day-to-day condua of 
schooling. The issues that underlie school tracking are laden with values, 
history, and politics; they go far beyond matters of pedagogy and human 
learning. Empirical research can and increasingly will shed light on tracking 
processes and effects, and research is likely to generate practical alternatives. 

This knowledge is essential. But critical reflection and thoughtful dia- 
logue among practitioners is the necessary precursor to a serious recon- 
sideration or reconstruction of school practice. The historical circumstances 
and beliefs, the assumptions about students' abilities and the role of school- 
ing, and the standards of cornmon practice that ground tracking, particularly 
those linked to race and class, must be examined for their relevance to 
contemporary school events and beliefs. Only when professional educators 
bring human history and human concerns together with research and theory, 
can tracking considerations extend beyond the frustrating "Does it work?" 
question to include issues of 'Toward what ends?" and "In whose interests?" 
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What averbal man of the past thought about anything is probably lost forever to 
historical research, but one can at least discover those ideas to which most Americans 
were exposed by examining the books they read. 

— Ruth Miller Elson, 

Guardians of Tradition: American 
Sdx)olbooks of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury 

The public school textbook has historically been at the center of the 
curriculum. It organized the curriculum and gave it meaning; in many cases it 
was synonymous with the curriculum itself During the nineteenth century, 
for example, the McGuffy Electric Readers served in just such an organizing 
role. Combining literary content with moral imperatives, the McGuffy books 
transmitted a clearly articulated social message. Be responsible, be frugal, be 
punctual, they advised, and you will succeed. To nineteenth-century students, 
these books taught both syllables and social ideology^ 

Academic content and social values are once again in a central position 
in educational discussions. In recent years fundamentalist groups have at- 
tacked textbooks that present "secular humanist" positions, and they have put 
substantial pressure on textbook publishers to reflect their views of science 
and social studies. There is educational danger in this situation. Such pressure 
can lead to a curriculum that teaches children what to think rather than how 
to think. For a democratic society that depends on its schools for its continu- 
ing political strength, this pressure must be resisted. Curriculums must be 
rigorous as well as intellectually honest. When explicit social and political 
ideologies capture the curriculum and become content, rigor and honesty 
are threatened. 

It is the responsibility of educators to respond to such pressure and to 
join in public professional debate about textbook content. And they have. For 
example. People for the American >X^y, a nonprofit public-interest group that 
lobbies for quality education, recently sponsored a substantive analysis of 
social studies textbooks. When reviewing current American history texts, their 
panel of nationally respected educators reported that the improvements in 
these books have been "dramatic." The only caveat in this positive review 
dealt with the treatment of religion in American life. The reviewers found that 
the topic was generally ignored by the texts. 

In fact, the same observation has been made from a variety of positions 
on the political spectrum. This situation presents educators with the oppor- 
tunity to assure that future texts reflect a rigorous and honest perspective on 
the religion question. Once again, it will be critical for educators to help the 
public to differentiate between curricular materials which teach children 



' For an excellent discussion of the nineteenth century textbook as a transmitter 
of selected cultural values see Ruth Miller Elson, Guardians of Tradition: American 
Scboolbooks of the Nineteenth Century (Lincoln; University of Nebraska Press, 1964). 
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about religion and those which teach young people how to be religious. The 
former task is well within the responsibility of public education; the latter is 
within the province of family and religious organizations. There is also every 
reason to believe that the positions of atheists and agnostics should also be 
taught about in such a curriculum. Here one can begin to see the ways in 
which such debates can become politically volatile. Educators cannot ignore 
such heated issues. It will be their responsibility to bring reason to discus- 
sions in which competing groups put explicit pressure upon the curriculum. 
As noted above, differentiating between abouts ^nd how-to-be's can be a most 
helpful first step. 

It is not surprising to find that the textbook has been under pressure 
from political and religious groups. It is also not surprising that professional 
educators, with their responsibility for maintaining a rigorous curriculum, 
have joined in the debate and have positively influenced the quality of 
education in Americas schoolrooms. 

But these political pressures need not be so explicit; they can be tacit and 
can influence content areas other than the social studies. When these pres- 
sures influence the hard or natural sciences, they are even more difficult to 
counteract, for one does not expect to find such political content in the 
sciences. The case study that follows considers the presence of social ide- 
ology in just such an unanticipated place — a biology textbook.^ The texts are 
not new. They are more than 40 years old and are no longer in use. Bui. the 
issues of quality rigor, and tacit pressure are contemporary. And the investiga- 
tion is well worth our time, because a careful study of the past can surely help 
us deal more effectively with our curricular present. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. Each is concerned about the 
presence of social attitudes masquerading as objeaive curriculum content in 
the textbook The first section includes a brief discussion of hereditarian 
social attitudes found in the geographies of the late nineteenth century 
classroom. The second section focuses upon the biology textbook of this 
century's first four decades. Here the analysis focuses on discussions of 
eugenics in the textbook. Eugenics was the "science" of human improvement 
through breeding. The analysis reveals a strong hereditarian bias in an 
overwhelming majority of these texts. The third and final section of this 
chapter ties these historical analyses to the current scene. Here the discussion 
focuses upon those who would once again include narrowly defined social 
messages as curriculum content. This seaion concludes with specific sug- 
gestions and recommendations for aaion on the part of the professional 
educator 



2 For a useful analysis of the history textbook see Jean Anyon, "Ideology and the 
United States History Textbooks," Harvard Educational Review (August 1979): 
361^386. 
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Early Geogtaphies and Social Differentiation by Race 

For the authors of many of the early geographies the issues of human 
races and their differences were highly important. By tying these differences 
to attainment, whether individual or national, the texts served to describe and 
legitimize existing social and political arrangements. Today we would call this 
view racist. For example, to the authors of one geography the worlds people 
could be divided into three unequal racial groups, white, yellow, and black, 
with the Caucasian at the top of the racial pyramid, lb the readers of the 
Natural Complete Geograplry, the message was straightforward: race and 
civilization were linked together. The authors note that the lesser of the 
world's people include "the yellow race . . . about as numerous as . . . the 
white race . . . but not so highly civilized," and "the black race . . . the least 
civilized of all the races."^ And in the section on human progress they 
conclude that, "the greater part of the Mediterranean type, and especially its 
great Aryan branch, have continued to improve, and are still making in- 
ventions and discoveries; and [that] these people form the enlightened na- 
tions" of the day^ 

For the Anglo readers of this text, these observations would be both self- 
serving and reassuring. Race would determine success, and they were from 
an advanced racial group. But race did not survive as a key explanatory factor 
for human differences in the biology textbooks of the twentieth century. In its 
place the texts presented the concept of inherited characteristics which ran in 
families of differing social worth. Here it was not ones race but one's family 
or inherited traits which determined social location. As with the geographies, 
it was nature that mattered. It was nature or heredity, now in the form of traits 
and families, which continued to be of greatest importance in the texts 
recommendations for human improvement. 

Yet in the early twentietli century the evidence for the primacy of 
heredity in human betterment was far from clear As Leon Kamin notes, even 
today our most compelling studies in the nature/nurture debate — studies of 
twins — "do not and cannot separate genetic and environmental variables, and 
the data cannot be unambiguously interpreted."^ This was equally true in the 
early twentieth century. But many of the biology texts did not reflect this 
ambiguity; instead they reflected their authors' strong hereditarian attitudes. 
As a consequence, the poor and disenfranchised, those with limited access to 
Americas cultural capital, were judged as members of low-quality families 



3 Jacques W Redway and Russell Hinman, Natural Complete Ceograpfjy: Kentucky 
Series (New York: American Book Company, 1912), p. 28. 
^ Ibid., p. 28. 

5 Leon y Kamin, "Is Crime in the Genes? The Answers May Depend on Who 
Chooses >Xliat Evidence," Scientific American, February 1986, p. 24. 
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which were the repositories of poor inheritance. In this way human social 
inequalities were justified in what appeared to be scientific terms. 

The poor and their inherited traits, the volumes appear to say, will always 
be with us, and they needed to be controlled. During the early part of this 
century there were political, social, and seemingly scientific organizations 
interested in just such control. Classified under the general heading of the 
Popular Eugenics Movement, they organized hereditarian social attitudes and 
influenced the biology textbook. Before reviewing the texts in question, let us 
first consider a brief history of eugenics. 

Eugenics 

Francis Galton coined the term eugenics in the early 1880s. He viewed 
heredity as of greatest importance in the process of human improvement, and 
he proposed programs of selective breeding as the most effective route to 
human betterment. His ideas were strongly supported by American eu- 
genicists, who used them as a rallying point for their social aaion programs. 
The Popular Eugenics Movement in the United States was remarkably effec- 
tive. Promising progressive reform and social control, the movement realized 
successes in programs of human sterilization, immigration restriaion, and 
education. 

A central theme of the eugenicists was human inequality. In its most 
virulent form the theme was racist, as it proposed that individuals differed in 
racial worth and that social policies should reflea this fact. One early eu- 
genicist even went so far as to identify a race of chronic paupers and to 
recommend its exclusion from society As extreme and unwarranted as these 
ideas may seem today, they were accepted by many members of the literate 
public during the first three decades of this century It was not until the 
collapse of the world economy in the early 1930s that such hereditarian 
positions were generally called into question. International political changes 
and an awareness of scientific genetics discredited racist eugenics, but for 
millions trapped in Europe by eugenically motivated immigration quotas, 
these changes were too late. 

There was another eugenics, equally hereditarian, that can be identified 
during this period. It also focused on the theme of human differences, but it 
substituted merit for race in the equation. For many educational professionals 
this apparently color-blind approach rationalized calls for a eugenics of 
intellect and character. It was this latter form of eugenics that proved to be 
most pernicious and most enduring. Long after the racist form lost its popu- 
larity, more moderate eugenics played a role in programs for rationalizing 
society in terms of hereditary merit. >Xliile the poor would no longer be 
considered a race, their social position would be explained in terms of their 
poor inheritance and would be found just. 
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In both forms then, eugenics was to serve as an apology for the status 
quo, and organizations were formed explicitly to maintain the existing social 
hierarchy. For example, when Madison Grant described the Galton Society he 
saw it as an organization "with a governing body, self elected and self 
perpetuating, and very limited in numbers, and also confined to native 
Americans, who are anthropologically, socially, and physically sound, no 
Bolsheviki need apply"^ 

While not the first organization to advocate eugenics, its message was 
clear; both the Galton Society and the Galtonian society it desired were to be 
alike. They were to be class and race biased. And the eugenicists wanted to 
educate young people to their vision of the hereditarian truths of eugenics. 
They saw a central role for schooling in their plan for progressive irnprove- 
ment that encompassed both the content of the curriculum and the form of 
educational institutions. The history of eugenics and American education 
included in this chapter suggests that the science curriculum was a recipient 
of their interest, efforts, and successes. 

Eugenics in tiie Biology Textbooks: Differentiation by Biological Merit 

In the 35 years between 1914 and 1949, numerous biology texts for high 
school students were published. Of these many volumes, 40 have been 
selected from the National Institute of Education's archive for review, it is to 
these 40 texts alone that the research summarized here speaks. Given our 
prior knowledge of eugenics and the textbook, the findings are quite remark- 
able. 

Eugenics did indeed enter the curriculum. Of the 40volunnes reviewed, 
37 include eugenics in their treatment of biology Only three volumes, on the 
other hand, either did not include eugenics or did not support it. 

A second issue considered in this review was the way in which eugenics 
was made legitimate in young readers texts. One approach suggested that 
human traits (from intelligence to wandering to prostitution) "ran" in fami- 
lies. This is essentially the argument presented in more than two-thirds of the 
biolog}' texts considered. The books presented superior families such as the 
Bachs, Darwins, and Edwards as being threatened by inferior types such as the 
Kallikaks, Jukes, and Pineys, and they recommended corrective social pol- 
icies. 

Of the numerous policies open to the eugenicist of the period, selective 
breeding was one of the most popular. More than three-quarters of the 
volumes recommended increasing the birthrates of those they judged supe- 
rior, while nearly one-half of the volumes supported restricting marriages 
among inferior types. As one can see from this analysis, eugenics deeply 



Allen Chase, The Legacy^ of Maltht4S: The Social Costs of the Seiv Scie^jtific Racisfn 
(New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 'Wl\ p. 165. 
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penetrated the biology curriculum. But we can still ask whether these obser- 
vations and recommendations were based upon social goals or scientific data. 
In other words, how did the authors of these books implicitly describe 
science? 

Today educators describe science in terms of both content and method, 
and central to their discussions is the question of evidence. These texts 
legitimized programs of human breeding through the use of proxies. That is, 
having no way to identify "high quality" genes, the texts substituted the family 
to which an individual belonged, or his or her social performance, as a proxy 
for genetic value. If someone did well or was "well bom," the texts seemed to 
say then they must be of superior stock. Let them breed. The point is that 
these authors had no compelling biological evidence to supply. Given the 
ambiguity of the data (after all proxies are not genes, and one cannot separate 
nature and nurture) the authors' commitment to hereditarian explanations 
was just that. It was a socially informed and socially driven commitment. It was 
not strong science. It was not compelling evidence. Yet these proxies were 
presented in support of eugenics. If there is social inequality, the texts 
explain, it is justified by biological inequality Biology explains existing hier- 
archical social arrangements, and social location is simply a mapping of 
biological inequalities. Further, such inequalities are just. Attempts to equal- 
ize them deny the laws of natural science. 

Yet there is a serious flaw in this argument. If social location is a 
reflection of class, race, or gender, then recommendations to breed from the 
"best" are reflections of these "environmental" forces and not of biological 
merit. In a social order based on class, gender, and race such recommenda- 
tions are, as Daniel Kevles notes, "freighted with class bias."^ And indeed that 
is exactly what one finds in the analysis of these textbooks. * * 

Eugenics in tlie Classroom: Ibe Biology Texts Reviewed 

The following seaion presents an analysis of nine volumes from the NIE 
collection. They were selected because they are both representative of the 40 
volumes reviewed and, in the case of the books by Hunter, they indicate the 
continuity of the eugenicists message. These are not individual volumes out 
of context. They reflect the continuing presence of eugenics in the science 
curriculum for a period of three and one-half decades. The volumes in this 
case study include: 

George Hunter, A Civic Biology: Presented in Problems (New York: 
American Book Company 1914> 

George Hunter, New Civic Biology: Presented in Problems (New York: 
American Book Company 1926). 



^ Daniel J. Kevles, In the Name of Eugenics: Genetics and the Uses of Human 
Htstor}^ (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1985), p. 176. 
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George Hunter, Pt'oblems in Biology (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1931). 

George Hunter and >J^ker G. Whitman, Science in Our W>rld of Progress 
(New York: American Book Company, 1935). 

George Hunter, Life Science: A Social Biology (New York: American Book 
Company 1941). 

James E. Peabody and Arthur E. Hunt, Biology and Human V^lfare (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924). 

John W Ritchie, Biology in Human Affairs (New York: >Xfc)rld Book 
Company 1941). 

Charles E. Dull, Paul B. Mann, and Phillip G.Johnson, Afo^/em Science in 
Man's Progress (New York: Henry Holt and Company 1942). 

Michael F Guyer, Animal Biology (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948> 

A Civic Biolog)>: Presented in Problems (1914). George William Hunter 
wrote five biology texts published by the American Book Company between 
I9l4 and 1941. The earliest volume, A Civic Biology: Presented in Problems, 
includes a discussion of eugenics. For Hunter this meant "freedom from 
certain germ diseases which might be handed down to the offspring," includ- 
ing tuberculosis and epilepsy as well as feeble-mindedness and criminality. 
The latter seriously concerns Hunter, who cites studies of the Jukes and 
Kallikak families and warns that, "Hundreds of families such as those de- 
scribed above exist today, spreading disease, immorality, and crime to all parts 
of this country. . . . Largely for them the poorhouse and the asylum exist. 
They take from society, but they give nothing in return. They are true para- 
sites.''^ Here we see Hunter's social views tainting his science. While the 
number and location of the poor are empirical realities, identifying them as 
parasites reflects social attitudes, not science. 

New Civic Biology: Presented in Problems (1926). Here Hunter links 
social efficiency to biology and introduces changes from the earlier volume. 
For example, the study of environmental reform, which had zoveved 34 pages 
in 1914, now was limited to a single page with a section on "choosing a 
vocation" added to the discussion of inherited traits. Here we can see the 
utility of eugenics to the social-efficiency educator: A careful identification of 
inherited traits will allow for a rational social order with ones social location 
being driven by one's biology. The author reminds his readers, "blood does 
tell!"9 and that while "life is made up of our social inheritance or what we 
learn through our environment . . . success, after all, depends on our 
inheritance. No one becomes great unless he or she has a nervous system of 



8 George W Hunter, A Civic Biology: Presented in Problems (New York: American 
Book Company, 1914), p. 263, italics added. 

9 George W Hunter, New Civic Biology: Presented in Problems (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1926), p. 401. 
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superior capacity."*^ We need to remember that in 1926 objective tests of the 
nervous system were far from conclusive. 

Problems in Biology^ (1931). In the six years since the publication of 
Hunters last text, biology had changed, and he kept abreast of those changes, 
noting that "this mechanism of heredity is not as simple as it seems."^^ He 
moderates his previous recommendations and notes that *'it is clear, then, that 
experiments which will attempt to separate the genes and make new charac- 
ters appear in the offspring Will be extremely difficult, to say the least."^^ 
These caveats, however, do not significantly influence Hunter's general discus- 
sion of individual improvement. Characters still run in families, sons are like 
fathers, and wise choices in marriage and vocation, he argues, are still driven 
by the imperative of biology 

Science in Our World of Progress (1935). Hunter's fourth volume focuses 
on an integration of science subject matter "written from the pupil view- 
point."*^ Such an integration takes place in the discussion of eugenics. Here 
the reader is warned that, "if we study . . . certain well known families in this 
country which have become a burden on society, we find that breeding in 
man . . . must be taken into account."*-* Environmental explanations for 
human performance are incorrect, the authors imply "We . . . know," they 
explain to their 9th grade readers, "that it is not the environment that always 
causes crime, any more than it is the environment which alv^ys conditions an 
individual's life."^^ authors note that "Germany [had] laws which allow 
such persons to be sterilized or rendered incapable of reproduction. "^^ A 
complete analysis of these laws would have revealed considerably more of 
their political motivation, but the authors include little such analysis. Indeed, 

* ^npporting the Nazi policy on sterilization, they present their position on 
eugenics: "we must ... do all we can to have persons of the better 
stock mate and have children, they instruct their 9th grade charges." This is an 
issue with international competitive overtones, for "if this country is to 
succeed," they warn, "we must have brains and ability handed down to the 
next generation."^"^ 

Life Science: A Social Biology (1941). Hunter's last text presents the most 
straightforward articulation of the eugenical theme. Its final unit warns 10th 



Ibid., p. 403, italics in original. 

George W Hunter, Problems in Biology (New York: American Book Company, 
1931), p. 628. 

Ibid, p. 628. 

^3 George W Hunter and mliQv G. Whitman, Science in Our \ibrlci of Progress 
(New York: American Book Company, 1935), p. viii. 
Ibid., p. 482. 
15 Ibid., p. 483. 
^6 Ibid., p. 484. 
17 Ibid., p. 486. 
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grade readers that "social progress depends upon biology."^^ While environ- 
ment cannot be discounted in human development, "this is the important fact 
to remember, there is no real evidence that the environment changes the 
intelligence of people. Those of low-grade intelligence would do little better 
under the most favorable conditions possible, while those of superior intel- 
ligence will make good no matter what handicaps they are given."^^ 

Peabody and Hunt, Biology and Human Welfare (1924). A review of 
other biology texts from the NIE archive suggests that Hunters views were not 
atypical. Peabody and Hunt also focus upon "the intimate relation of biolog- 
ical science to human welfare."^^ " like produces like', " the authors remind 
their readers, just as it is "race horses [that] are descended only from other 
race horses. 'It is blood that tells,' whether in race horses or in human 
beings."^^ Again, the dual messages of euthenics and eugenics are given, 
"'improved environment and training may better the generation already 
born,' " so work hard, but " 'improved blood will improve every generation to 
come,' " so marry and breed well.^^ The source of such recommendations was 
surely from what the authors call "a great movement of the present day 
known as Eugenics,'' which instruas that, "any permanent improvement of 
the human race can only come as a result of better heritage."^^ 

The text goes on to compare the superior Edwards family and inferior 
Kallikaks with average family types, and it would not be difficult for the book's 
adolescent readers to see their future based upon this discussion. For descen- 
dants of the Edwards the future holds continued promise for contributions to 
the "national welfare."^^ For offspring of the Kallikaks a life of institutionaliza- 
tion awaits in which they would be "prevented froin transmitting to other 
generations their physical, mental, and moral weaknesses. "^^ Corre- 
spondingly for the middle-class reader, of middling heritage, a life of per- 
severance and hard work will lead to equally modest accomplishments. It 
would seem that success in life comes in three flavors. Based upon biological 
inheritance, one can look forward to a future of excellence, of competence, or 
of institutionalization. 

John Woodside Ritchie, Biology in Human Affairs (1941). With his inter- 
est in education for social efficiency, John Ritchie strongly recommends that 



18 George W. Hunter, Life Science: A Social Biology (New York: American Book 
Company, 1941), p. 747. 

19 Ibid., p. 759, italics added. 

20 James E. Peabody and Arthur E. H\}ni, Biolog\> and Human Welfare (Ne\\' York, 
The MacMillan Company, 1924), p. vi, italics in original. 

21 Ibid., p. 542. 

22 Ibid., p. 543. 

23 Ibid., pp. 547-548, italics in original. 
2^ Ibid., p. 547. 

25 Ibid., p. 547. 
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his readers bend to the iron will of biology. Biology, he advises, "more than 
any other science . . . teaches us to understand ourselves. [It] helps us to see 
ourselves as we are — to perceive what we can and cannot do and to concen- 
trate on what we can change and improve."^^ "When we understand the world 
and our own abilities we tend to give up impossible hopes and ambitions and 
to seek that which is possible for us;" for "the only wise course," he instructs, 
is "to bow to natures authority, learn her laws and live in harmony with her 
decrees. An understanding of biology," he concludes, "helps us see this and to 
do the things that nature will approve."^^ 

In response to his contemporaries who might want a society of equal 
outcomes, Ritchie warns that such social programs deny the fixed laws of 
biology. He tells his readers the woeful story that in order "to secure equality 
of accomplishment in any field of endeavor, the more efficient must be 
shackled that they may not outrun the less efficient."^^ Yet this does not really 
describe the inevitable. It merely interprets one set of possible social rela- 
tions. A set not so much informed by science as by social attitudes. 

Dull, Mann, and Johnson, Modem Science in Man's Progress (1942). The 
authors conclude this volume with seven rhetorical questions: Are all persons 
biologically equal? Are there good family lines? Who were the Kallikaks and 
the Jukes? What is eugenics? To what extent is eugenics being used today? 
How much can man really improve himself? What is the goal for each 
individual?^? 

The answers suggest the authors position on the legitimacy of eugenics. 
In response to the query about human equality, the text is direa. Equality in 
the "eyes of the law*' is not the same as biological equality. Given such 
inequalities, the authors answer that, yes, social traits do appear to run in 
families, and yes, there are both good and bad family lines. Further, they hold 
that eugenics is legitimate science. The authors then apply the notion of 
human variety to a vision of an efficient corporate society In a society that 
generates a variety of work settings, "there must be a variety of kinds of 
individuals to meet these different needs. Wfe need heavy draft horses as well 
as fast racers; beef cattle as well as good dair)' cows; crab apples as well as 
Mcintosh apples." 

Having explored differences in the plant and animal worlds, the authors 
move to human applications. 'Among humans," they explain, "great leaders 
gather devoted followers, worthwhile musicians play to keen listeners, good 
athletes are applauded by enthusiastic sports fans, and conscientious teachers 



^6 John W Ritchie, Biology^ in Human ^airs (New York: \Ct)rld Book Company. 
1941). p. 31. 

2' Ibid., p. 31. 

28 Ibid., p. 40. 

29 Charles E Dull, Paul B. Mann, and Philip G.Johnson, Modem Science in Mans 
Progress (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942). 
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have co-operative pupils/'^^ Their point is that people are differently endowed 
as leaders or followers, athletes or fans, players or listeners. Maximize your 
natural abilities, they recommend, and find your place. By ignoring the fact 
that these "places ' are social, not biological, creations the authors ignore the 
possibility of social transformation and thereby legitimize existing social 
relations. 

Michael F. Guyer, Animal Bioiog}^ (1948). This post \\t)rld NX^r II text by 
the well-known Universitx' of Wisconsin biologist Michael E Guyer introduces 
practical eugenics in its first chapter as "a subject upon which the very 
perpetuation of our civilization depends."^^ In the context of his concern for 
the nations natural resources, Guyer recommends monitoring the nations 
people resources. Animal and plant breeders, Guyer tells the reader, can 
predict and control future generations, and the same is true for humankind. 
'^In his various strains of plants and animals . . . [the geneticist] can often 
combine desirable characters or eliminate undesirable ones. And it is now 
known that human structures and aptitudes, whether they make for mans 
weal or woe, are subject to the same laws." To these "natural" laws of biology 
he recornmends the control of marriage as a necessary response to the 
demands of increased genetic knowledge. ''In brief, such definite advances in 
our knowledge of the processes of human heredit\' are being made that we 
can no longer refuse to take up the social duties which the known facts thrust 
upon us.''^' Once again, to know is to serve. 

Summarizing the Textbooks 

What are the implications of this rendering of biology texts from the 
NIEs archive? First, we find that eugenics, as much a social movement as a 
Science, was included in biology textbooks during the period spanning the 
First and Second World NX^rs. Secondly, social programs of a seemingly anti- 
democratic tone, programs of selective breeding, were supported by a signifi- 
cant majority of the texts. Further, the argument for human breeding was 
infrequently made in genetic, that is, in scientific, terms. Very few of the texts 
talked of genes or of chromosomes. Even when such terms were presented, 
there was no indication of how either had achieved their differential effects. 

Surprisingh', there are few direct references to Gregor Mendel, whose 
work might serve to legitimize the "unit charaaers'' approach to controlled 
breeding. Indeed, for the great majority of the books, the scientific data 
supporting selective breeding were studies of family lines, or types, with the 
Kallikak and Edwards families regularly exemplified. One needs to re- 
member that these early studies of family pedigrees could not separate nature 
from nurture. They could not make a powerful argument for the importance 



Ibid, p. 568. 

-^1 Michael F. Guy^r, Animal Biolog}* (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948), p. 14. 
32 Ibid., p. 15. 
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® By the kind of verbal and nonverbal interactions te.-^.chers have with 
students from different racial .T^id ethnic groups; by tho kinds of statements 
teachers make about difFerer ethnic groups; and by teachers' nonverbal 
reactions when issues related to ethnic groups are discussed in class. Re- 
search by Gay (1974), Rist (1970), avid the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights (1973) indicates that teachers often have more ^.'O^iiive verbal i\p,d 
nom'erbal interactions vAih middle-class Anglo students than with ethnic 
minorit)' and lower-class stddc.ras, 

o How teachers respond to the languages and dialer, is of students from 
different ethnic an^ c ;i: bl groups. Some research suggests that teachers are 
often biased against l'v..* languages and dialects spoken by students who are 
members of partici'u:.r .:^fhnic and racial groups (Saville-Troike 1981). 

© Grouping prrcr/ces used in the school. K^^search L y Mercer (1981 ) and 
Samuda (1975) indic r.es that m i^mbers of some ethnic groups in the United 
States are disproport - mately placed in lower- ability groups because of their 
performance on IQ -^rd other standardised aptitude tests that discriminate 
against these groups because they are normed on middle-ciass Anglo Ameri- 
cans, 

© Power relationships in the schools. Most of the individuals who exer- 
cise the most power often belong to clomiuani eti'aiic groups. Students 
acq.iire important learning by ob5er\'ing which ethnic groups are repre- 
se'^ted among the administratorj"., teachers, socre^.arie5, cooks, and bus driv- 
ers. 

® The formalized curriculum reve Us the schools valued' tov/ard ethnic 
diversity'. The ethnic groups that ..ippear in textbooks and in other instruc- 
tional materials teach students which groups are considered to be important 
and unimportan!^ by the school. 

• The learning st\'te;. niorivational :syi.tem.s, and cultures that a.'e pro- 
moted by the school express many of its important values toward cultural 
differences. The educational environments of most schools are most consis- 
tent with the learning patterns and st\4es of Anglo-American students than 
with those of cthnic-rninorit\' students, such as Biacks, Indians, and Puerto 
Ricans. Ram^re^ and Castaneda (1974j have found that Mexican-American 
youths tend to be more field-sensitive rhan field-independent in their cog- 
nitive styles. Anglo-Ani«.^;ican students tend to be more field-independent. 
Field-sensitive and field-independent students differ in a number of charac- 
teristics and behavior. Field-sensitive students tend to work with others to 
achieve a common goal and are more sensitive to the feelings and opinions of 
others than field-independent students. Field-independent students prefer to 
work independently and to compete and gain individual recognition. Stu- 
dents >vho are field-independent are more often preferred by teachers and 
tend to get higher grades although learning style is not related to IQ. 
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An Interdisciplinary iJoncq)tual Ciuriculum 

While it is essential that educators take an institutional approach to 
school reform when implementing multicultural education, the formalized 
curriculum is a vital element of the school. Hence, curriculum reform is 
imperative. The curriculum within a multicultural school should be inter- 
disciplinary, focus on higher levels of knowledge, and help students to view 
extents and situations from diverse ethnic and national perspectives. 

In many ethnic studies units, activities, and programs, emphasis is placed 
on faaual: learning and the deeds of ethnic heroes. These types of experi- 
ences use ethnic content but traditional teaching metliods. Isolated facts 
about Martin Luther King do not stimulate the intellect or help students to 
increase their levels of cognitive sophistication any more than discrete facts 
about George ^OC^hington or Thomas Jefferson. The emphasis in sound 
multiethnic programs must be on concept attainment, value analysis, decision 
making, and social action (Banks 1981, 1984). I^cts should only be used to 
help students to attain higher-level concepts and skills. Students need to 
master higher-level concepts and generalizations in order to increase their 
levels of cognitive sophistication. 

Concepts taught in the multi'^-ithnic curriculum should be selected from 
several disciplines, such as the various social sciences, art, music, /.Iterature, 
physical education, communication, the sciences, and mathematics. It is nec- 
essary for students to view ethnic events and situations from the ^perspectives 
of several disciplines because one discipline only provides a pa? :^al under- 
standing of problems related to ethnicity. Students can attain a global perspec- 
tive on ethnic cultures by viewing them from the perspective of the various 
social sciences and by examining how they are expressed in literature, music, 
dance, art, communication, and foods. The other curriculum areas, such as 
science and mathematics, can also be includea ,n an interdij :iplinary study of 
ethnic cultures. Other concepts, such as communication and interdepen- 
dence, can also be analyzed and studied from an interdisciplinary perspective. 



SiMunary 

The tremendous racial, ethnic, and cultural diversity that characterizes 
\Cfestern societies today presents both challenges and opportunities. Ethnic 
conflict and tension are ine/itable consequences of pluralistic societies. NXfe 
must learn to live with a degree of conflict and tension in a culturally diverse 
nation-state. However, we should also formulate policy and strategies to 
reduce ethnic conflicts and tensions. >JCfe can reduce interethnic conflict and 
tension by formulating and implementing ^educational policies that promote 
the structural inclusion of all ethnic, racial, and cultural groups into the 
nation-state. 
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While pluralism is a challenge to >Xfestern nation-states, it is also an 
opportunity. It provides a source of innovation and helps a society to perceive 
problems in new ways and to develop novel ways to solve them. Structurally 
excluded ethnic and cultural groups also serve as a moral conscience for the 
nation-state by challengiiig it to close the gap bctv/een it&-democratic ideals 
and social realities. 

To help students develop clarified, positive, and reflective cultural, na- 
tional, and global identifications, the school environment must be reformed 
so that it reflects the diverse cultures of students. The school must also help 
students to develop more positive attitudes toward different ethnic, racial, and 
cultural groups if they are to become effective citizens of our nation and 
world. Efforts to reduce prejudice and to help students develop positive racial 
and ethnic attitudes must be based on a total-school, holistic model. When 
('hanges take place in the total-school environment, students have the pos- 
.sibility to attain the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to improve the 
human condition. 
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CHAPTER SIX 




It is ignorance tm/.t degrades, not povertv or ioil. 

— Oscar Wilde 



Au(hoi<: 7iote: ; h' thanks to Bob Williamson for his critical comments and 
thoughtful si'i^ucstio 
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Early on an August morning I was born into a farming coMMUNm'. My town — 
my world — had a checkerboard flatness to it. My world was clearly divided. 
Adams always followed Jefferson Street; ^irst Avenue never crossed Second. In 
my town, like the black-and-white television world of the Andersons, Cleavers, 
and Nelsons, there were no shades of grey There were no dark shadows. 
There were 'Aj long-kept secrets. 

As a white, niiddle-class male, I learned through my family my school, 
and my clmrch how to dress, what to think, and when to repent. I learned that 
only girls wore dresses and sported sc>'lish, long hair. I learned to write on 
broad-lined, ruled paper as I sat beneath an American flag. I leavned that God 
punished sinners but loved the repentant. I learned that homosexuality was 
sinful and that I was a sinner. I was alone, afraid, and in the dark. 

That autumn members of the Mattachine Society stood a circle, joined 
hands, and took a pledge: 

VCfe are resolved that our people shall find equality of security and production in 
tomorrows world. VOfe are sworn that no boy or girl, approaching the maelstrom of 
deviation, need make that crossing alone, afraid, and in the dark ever again (D'Emilio 
1983, p. 68). 

Established in 1951 by political activists, this organization sought to unify 
gays and lesbians. Through consciousness raising and political activities, the 
group sought to develop within each member a sense of pride ar.d a i>^nse of 
group identity Through able use of the judicial system and the mcOa, the 
stviety waged a campaign for human rights. Its numbers grew rapidly: Within 
two years membership exceeded 2,000 homosexual men and wonicn.^ 

These efforts, unfortunately, were short-lived. Under die spectre of Mc- 
Carthyism and beneath the c; .>uds of the Cold War, assertiveness and conflict 
were replaced by consensus and accommodation. Group-therapy sessions 



1 Through'^x', ib'< chapter I use "homosexual men and women" or "gays and 
lesbians" interch.^ -^eably There are, howe\'er, differences in meanings among "homo- 
sexual" and *'gay' or "lesbian." The term homosexual' was not coined until the late 
nineteenth centu oy psycbologisL? and had little general usage until the 1930s. The 
term gay, on the ...her hand, originated in the thirteenth century and referred to 
courtly love most popular in southern France, an area known for gay sexuality 
(Boswell 1980). The term lesbian comes from the name of an isbnd in Greek 
m^tholog)' (Lesbos) inhabited by homosexual women. To adopt a gay or lesbian 
identity is both a personal and political act. Homosexual behavior, on the other hand, 
is a universal component of human '^^ x^iaiity. 

This use of language (e.g., "faggot." "hr)mo," "queer") to define, categorize, and 
control is a political struggle. A receni a'^i.cle in the national gay publication Tbe 
Advocate argues, "VCfe are no longer bound to perpcrur-.te the language of oppres.sion. 
>Xfe can create our own references. >JCfe no longer iiave to verbally condemn ourselves, 
but can modify our terminology to reflect the goodness wUhin our community' and 
the unlimited potential of every gay human being" i'Lehonati 1936, p. 9> 
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replaced consciousness-raising groups; informal lobbying and reliance on 
professions replaced the court battles and grassroots leadership (D'Emilio 
1983, KiMz 1976). 

During the past quarter of a century, great battles have been won by gays 
and lesbians on medical, legal, and moral fronts. But compared with the 
numb'_^ of-activists in the anti-war. women's rights, nuclear disajmament, and 
civil rights movements, few educators have participated in this struggle. The 
struggle, though, is all about educators and their work in school. There are 
students in e\^ery school district who are gay or lesbian. There are students in 
e\^er\' school who have ambivalent feelings toward iheir sexualit)'. There are 
students in e\^ery classroom v, h.o harbor ste \ . .^s and negative attitudes 
toward gays and lesbians. The task for socially responsible educators is to 
further human dignity and social justice in all areas — not just those that are 
currently in vogue or most convenient. The failure of educators to assume 
this responsibility^ will permit some youth of this generation, like my own and 
those preceding mine, to lose their sense of dignity^ and to deny that which is 
most precious to J.htrni; ihei/r .sexual identity. 

The argument in Cihj, rU.ipicc is simple: Educators have a social responsi- 
bilit}^ to promote human dignity^ and to further social justice for gays and 
lesbians. In simplest terms this means providing a learning environment that 
is free from physical or psychological abuse, that portrays honestly the 
richness and diversit\^ of humanity, that fosters an understanding of human 
sexualit\; that integrates homosexual themes and issues into the curriculum, 
that counsels young people who have or may have a different sexual orienta- 
tion, and that supports gay and lesbian teachers. 

To support this argument, I examine and refute three interrelated homo- 
phobic- beliefs: that homosexuality' is a sin, a sickness, or a crime. I also 
discuss their implications for education and the opportunities for action by 
educators. 

Sin: Homosexuality Is an Aflfront to God's Laws 

The wages of sin is death. 
—Si Paul 

Momosexual persons are children of God who have a full and equal claim with all 
other persons upon the love, acceptance, and pastoral concern of the Church. 
— Episcopal Church USA 



2 VCfeinberg (1972, p. 29) has defined this as "a revulsion toward homosexuality' 
and often the desire to inflict punishment as retribution." ^Weinberg links this irra- 
tional social prejudice to several sources: religious prohibition, fear of being homo- 
sexual, repressed envy, threat to traditional values, and loss of vicarious immortality: 
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I believe AIDS is God indicating his displeasure and his altitude toward that 
form of lifthiyie which we in this country are about to accept. 
f — Rev. Charles Stanley 

Homosexualit\; according to many church denominations, is a violation 
of Gods law. It is morally wrong since children are not possible from such 
sexual communions. This argument, most vigorously defended by the Roman 
Catholic Church, judges thai sexual relations without the possibility of pro-^ 
creation are unnatural and sinful (Harvey 1967). The concept of human 
beings as selective and reasoning creatures of God, capable of expressing love 
in a variety of ways, is ignored. 

From this perspective, the male and female are social and biological 
counterparts: the intellectual with the emotional, the sperm with the egg, the 
active with the passive, the penis with the vagina. Each is dependent upon 
another for what the other Ipcks. This, of course, ignores the fact that pas- 
siveness, "homemaker,'' aggressiveness, and "breadwinner" are traits and 
roles into which boys and girls are socialized. Within this culture, human 
qualities are polarized into either masculine or feminine roles, thereby 
squelching opportunities for full human development and self-identity 
(Bianchi and Ruether 1976). 

It is argued that homosexuality is unnatural since it does not appear 
elsewhere in nature, but what is considered natural order, natural law, or 
human nature is often nothing more than a social construct. "Natural" or 
"human'' within a particular culture or historical period is a given only for 
those who are products of that culture. The argument that homosexuality 
does not exist in nature is not rooted in scientific evidence (Denniston 1980, 
Geist 1971, Hunt and Hunt 1977, Kinsq' 1953, TOvers 1976, VCfeinrich 1980). 
Among domestic livestock, for example, the practice of using young bulls and 
steers to sexually arouse mature bulls is common. Bulls more readily respond 
to being teased by members of their own sex (Denniston 1980). Dolphins also 
display a wide variety of sexual behaviors, including homosexual (McBridge 
and Hebb 1948). Both male and female homosexual behavior has also been 
observed in wild langurs and other primates (Akers and Conaway 1979, 
Goldfoot et al. 1980, Hrdy 1975). Reviewing these data, Denniston (1980) 
concludes, "homosexual activity . . . occurs in every type of animal that has 
been carefully studied'' (p. 38). 

Contemporary religious and political fundamentalists have been more 
prone to rely upon Scripture than scientific evidence. While some of the 
passages cited by the video ministers are clearly taken out of context (Boswell 
1980, Kosnik 1977), others, on the surface, appear germane. The tale of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Geaesis 19:4-11) is one such example. Cited as 
coii.pelling evidence of God's displeasure with homosexuality, recent Old 
lestament scholarship (Bailey 1955, Nelson 1978) has challenged this tradi- 
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tional interpretation by holding that inhospitality and injustice, not homosex- 
uality, are the major themes. 

After an exhaustive review of this and other Biblical passages, an Episco- 
pal diocesan task force unanimously concluded: 

[Tjhe time has come to discontinue a use of Scripture that is out of harnionv with an 
understanding of God we have derived precisely from Scripture, a God who ha^ 
revealed himself in a spirit of love which seeks the lost. Long ago St. Paul argued that 
Christians were under neither the letter nor the law of Scripture but under it^ spirit 
believe that our insistence upon tl. , spirit of sacrificial love is Rilly in harmony with 
the spirit of Scripture and that we must permit that spirit to guide us more fullv in the 
aiture than we have in the pa.st (Episcopal 1980, p 131). 



As Reverend McNeill (1976) rightlv observes, the misuse of the Sodom 
passage may be one of the great ironies of the Christian age: 

For thousands of years in the Christian VCfest, the homosexual has been the victim of 
inhospitable treatment. Condemned by the Church, he has been the victim of persecu- 
tion, torture, and even death. In the name of a mistaken underi^ianding of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the true crime of Sodom and Gomorrah has been and continues to be 
repealed every day (p. 50). 



In the introduction to his extensive study of the history of gay people 
from the time of Christ until the Middle Ages, scholar John Boswell (1980, p. 
7) obser/ed, "Careful analysis can almost always differentiate between consci- 
entious application of religious ethics and the use of religious precepts as 
justification for personal animosity or prejudice." For those who believe in 
Divine love, to judge others on the basis of a set of reiigious precepts that they 
may not share is contrary to Christian morality 

There are, of course, denominations that either embrace homosexual 
men and women or advocate their civil rights. The United Methodists, the 
Presbyterians, and the Lutherans, for example, while viewing homosexual 
behavior as sinful and contrary to the Natural Law of God, have condemned 
the legal and social discrimination of gays and lesbians. The Metropolitan 
Community Church, founded in 1968, the Unitarian Universalist Church, and 
the Restoration Church of Jesus Christ are the only denominations which 
provide liturgical recognition of homosexual commitment. Other churches, 
such as the Roman Catholic Church, official teachings notwithstanding, and 
the Episcopal Church, provide regular fellowship meetings in many parts of 
the country Dignity and Integrity, organizations representing these two 
churches, counsel and support gay and lesbian Christians. The>' believe that 
Christianity and homosexuality are not antagonistic and that gays and lesbians 
"can express their sexuality in a manner that is consonant with Christ's 
teachings" (McNeill 1976, p. 174). 
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Given the theological scholarship that challenges the taken-for-granted 
scriptural admonition against honiosexualit}^ and the recent scientific evi 
dence challenging the Natural Law position, those who believe that homosex- 
ualit)' is an :iffront to God s laws can inuster respectahle support from neither 
the religious uov scientific conimunitie.s. 

Sickness: Homosexuality Impairs a Persons Men{;ii HcalfJi 

Vesieixiav mv i^randchildrcn asked me wli.a !.., - suals do. . . . 'IhL'v re .jlcvcn and 
twelve vear.sDld, and ihe (jleven-year-old was dio - k/- Iio a.sked ita'. WL'ii, liiai i^ni nie. 
I tliDLighi lor a mi)nieni, and ihen 1 U)ld them I sunp'JCied that liomo.sexuals shopped 
for grnceries like other people, and that they did all the same things as even'bcxly else 
except that they loved their same sex mt)re than the opposite sex.— A seventy-tour 
year old woman (lUirkhari 1981, p. 235). 

'lo ostraci/e hiiVi because he is Black, because nc is homosexual, because be is aje^s; 
because be is amibing else— especially when M'bat be is cannot be remedied— is to 
clK;:t that persons doom. (Valenie 1970, p 45). 

With the advancement of science, homosexualit\' was transfonned from 
sin to sickness. As the science of mental health progressed, the choices for 
many gays and lesbians changed: Repentance or damnation was -cplaced by 
treatment ov confinement. Given advances in the sciences and willingness in 
the homt)sexual population, a cure was expected. Theories of causality for 
hc^mosexuality, ranging from a powerful mother figure and a passive father to 
sibling rivalry, were advanced (Bieber 1962, Saghir and Robins 1973). A 
proper medical model for treatment was anticipated In the search for an 
effective treatment of homosexuality; or even pre\'ention, the goal of social 
workers, counselors, and educators was to counsel gays and lesbians about 
their illness and guide them to treatment. 

Experimentation with techniques ranging from psychotherapy to aver- 
sion therapy has yielded few promising results and has been plagued with 
methodological and conceptual flaws (Gonsiorek 1981). For example, the 
view of homosexuality as pathological is seldoin separated from studies of 
particular he. lo.sexual men and women who exhibit pathological behavior 
More recent thinking on this subject has led the psychiatric and medical 
establishments to conclu'^ homosexuality is, itself, neither a psycho- 
pathology nor an illness ii ^ Weinberg 1978, Evans 1970, Freedman 
1975, Gagnon and Simc i „ .ooker 1957, Meredith and Reister 1980). 
Instead, homosexualit\^ is now viewed as an integral part of human sexuality, 
present in all cultures and during ever>' historical period (Bullou^h 1976, 
Carrier 1980, Dover 1978, Ford and Beach 1951, Katz 1976, Marmor 1965, 
Taylor 1970, VCfest 1967> In 1973 the American Psychiatric Association revised 
its Diagnostic and Statistical Manual and removed homosexuality from its 
list of disorders, concluding "Homosexualit>^ per se implies no impairment in 
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judgment, stability, reliability, or general social or vocational canabilities" 
(Bayer 1981, p. 137). ^ 

The research into homosexuality has been flawed by an uncritical accept- 
ance of a number of unexamined assumptions. Among tho,se a.ssumptions wa.s 
that .same-.sex behavior was restricted to a small minorit)- (;f the population To 
n'.c contraiy, most human beings exhibit a range of sexual behaviors. As 
Kinsey (1948) concluded a generation ago; 

Tlic world i.s noi to be divided into .sheep and goat.s. Not all things :,re black nor -ill 
things whue. . . . Nature rarely deals with discrete «.teg<,rie.s. Onh- .,e human mind 
i.n'cnt.s categories and tries to force facts into separated pigeonholes. The livino world 
Ks a continuum in each and even- one of iLs aspects (p 639). 

Kinsey^- re.search, sub.stantiated by more recent research (-..Inirchill 1967 
Gebhard and Johnson 1979), revealed that most adults in the US have 
neither an exclusively homosexual nor heterosexual orientation. Rather the\' 
fall somewhere within a continuum of sexual experiences and feeling.s' ' 
Another false assumption concerned the power of parental influenre in 
shaping a child's sexual identity'. Parents have little influence on the sexual 
orientation of their child (Bell et al. 1981). Homosexual feelings are a basic 
part of a persons psyche, not something that is consciously chasen Sexual 
orientation is established at an early age (Bell et al. 1981, Kirsey 1948 
Marmor 1980) ^ ' 

The question of why some people are attracted to the same gender is far 
from settled. However, setting aside the i,ssue of what society would do if the 
'reason" was found, the question for educators is "What are my professional 
responsibilities in dealing with homosexual students?" While specific steps 
are outlined in the concluding section of this chapter, two of the most critical 
are creating a supportive environment and providing accurate information 
A major cross-cultural study of homosexuality (Weinberg and Williams 
1974) concluded that the factors which contribute to healthy, well-adjusted 
homosexual men and women are close and supportive relationships with 
other gays and lesbians, an unwillingness to change their sexual identities 
and a rejection of the concept of homosexuality as a sickness. Interestingly 
these are precisely the conditions demanded by therapists who attempt to 
treat homosexual men and women. Gregory Baum, professor of religious 
studies, observed (1974): 

People who are held in contempt by society, marginalized by custom, vilified by a 
vulgar or .subtle language of exclusion, and judged as sici<, as immora;. as perverts will 
in one u-ay or another internalize these judgments in the form o!" .self-rejection a -d 
self hatred. Homosexual men and women belong to the most oppn-.ssed of all groups 
in society r-u ' /hile other groups exposed to contempt and rejection ran find in their 
own tradition sources of pride and self respect, homosexuals are led to believe in the 
pervisuy- of their own nature and deprived of the very ground of their self respea 
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The task of schooling is to transform the ip,riorant into the knowledgeable; a 
goal of education is to replace self-^onJemnati Jii and self-contempt with self- 
respect and self-awakening. As eJuti.\ > it is our responsibility to assist 
students in their long pilgrimage lovvau: selOx^od. For gay and lesbian youth 
this is a "sometimes fearful, someiij:;. s ( ourageous journey through the 
cliaos of a Vdrld whose souls dwell inxlarkness' (Hesse 1969, p. 24). 



Crime: Homosexuality Threatens the Civil Order 

The hisior>' of civilization is a history of a long welfare between the dangerous and 
powerful forces of the id, and the various systems of taboos and inhibitions which man 
has erected to control them (Taylor 1970, p. 37). 

Pushed around and kicked around 
Always a lonely boy 
You were the on-j 
That they'd talk about around town 
As they put you down 
And as hard as they would try 
They'd hurt to make you cry 
But you'd never cry to ihem 
Just to your soul 

"Small Town Boy" Bronski Beat 
Authority is defiled by the son who stares at his father with . ,,.r. secret smile, and 
winks (Pinar 1983, p 43). 

As I have discussed, the meaning of "normality* as well as morality is 
problematic. Nevertheless, until die adoption of the Model Penal Code of ^ 
Illinois ui 1962, sexual relations betv/een two people of the same sex were 
criminal in all 50 states (Barnett 1973). Selective enforcement and entrapment 
by local police were the rule. Conviction resulted in a criminal record (in 
many states a felony) and difficulty in obtaining employment, securing hous- 
ing, or entering into professional or military service. 

During the intervening quarter of a century, 26 states have decrimi- 
nalized private homosexual behavior between consenting adults, even though 
the U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that gay sex is not constitutionally protected 
(Kfiutson 1980). Fifty-one municipalities, most recently New York City, have 
aho passed ordinances forbidding discrimination in public accommodations, 
housing, and employment. Nevertheless, in most communities homosexual 
men and women are at the mercy of local landlords, employers, and public 
officials. Not suiprisingly, most gays and lesbians have chosen to remain a 
hidden minority 

Why has the state chosen to regulate homosexual behavior? Quoting 
from Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and Romans; citing tradition; and fearing con- 
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tamination; ilie Wasliingion Supreme Court in 1977 upheld tlie clisnns.sal of a 
leach-M- fired because lie was gay (Gavlw r. Tacoma School District No 10) 
The opinion said: 

I lonioscxuaiity is widely conclom.icd as ininiora! and was so conclcn.ncci as inniioral 
duniiM l^ibhcal times. . . ,n ilie instant case tiie plaintiff desired no clianMc and lias 
soMgli, ,10 psycliialric help iHranse hr f.-rls cnmr-,rtahlc with his hn,„„M.v. lalitv I!-'. 

l% "'p 307T '''' '■^■''l^""''''^'^' '■'^li^'i'^"" 

In Deceiiiher 1985, a brief (//^„r/,r/c^; Bowers) filed in the U.S. Suprenir 
Court, seeking to reverse a lower courts <lecisi(;n that Georgias sotlomv 
statute violates the right oi privacY, staled: 

lb decrimi > or artif/ciully withdraw the publics expression of its disdain for this 
conduct .jrt aphft sodomy, but rather demotes these sacred institutions (mar- 
riage and the lamily] to merely other alternative lifestj'les. . . . If the legal d stinctions 
between the mtimacies of marriage and homosexual sodomv are lost, it is certainly 
possible to make the assumption, perhaps unprovable at this time, that the order of 
society, our ways of life, could be changed in a harmful way (Walter 1986, p I3). 

In June 1986 a five to four ruling upholding the Georgia law w:is 
rendered by the Supreme Court. Writing for the majority. Justice Wliite .states 
I cannot say that conduct condemned for hundreds of years has now become 
a fundamental right." In his dissenting opinion, Justice Blackmun argued "a 
way of life that is odd or even erratic but interferes with no rights or interests 
ot others is not to be condemned because it is different. . . . What the Court 
really has refijsed to recognize is the fijndamental interest all individuals have 
in controlling the nature of their intimate associations with others " 

The case is about both privacy and politics. Since the Georgia Statute 
applies to specific sexual activities regardless of the identity of the persons 
who engage in them, the power of a state to prohibit such activities among all 
adults in their homes has been sanctioned. Not only are private relationships 
between consenting adults criminalized, but the rights of a politicallv un- 
popular minority are placed in greater jeopardy The Court's ruling provicos 
legal justification for discrimination against gays and lesbians in housiJig 
employment, and child custody The decision in Hardwick v. Boivet, .r.av also 
provide the stamp of legitimacy for those who hate, harm, and harangue 
homosexual men and women. 

The quality of justice in a society is judged by the legal protections it 
attords Its minorities. A review of recent newspaper articles reveals the quality 
of justice that most gays and lesbians can expect. In the United States the 
modest judicial gains made in the past are coi.iing under attack as right-wing 
politicians and evangelical Christians exercise their power For example 
NX&shington state Rep. Glenn Cobbs introduced legislation to overturn gay 
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rights ordinances and to direct schools and other agencies dealing with 
children to fire any employees discovered to be gay to bar gay parents from 
being granted custody of a child in a divorce case, and to prohibit some 
businesses from hiring homosexual men and women. 

Law enforcement agencies are also sometimes less than eager to vig- 
orously investigate crimes involving gay and lesbian victims. In Stockton, a 
quiet, flat-land town in the San Joaquin \^lle>; the pastor of the Metropolitan 
Community Church, who had received numerous death threats, was brutally 
beaten and stabbed. No suspects have been arrested for this or for the other 
seven gay-related deaths in Stocl-:ton during the past year Congress, recogniz- 
ing the seriousness of anti-gay violence, has scheduled subcommittee hear- 
ings. Rep. Barney Frank (D-Mass.) is hopeful that this may "encourage some 
law enforcement officials to take it more seriously" (Frieberg 1986, p, 15). 

The quality of justice in a society is also judged by how it treats those who 
violate the civil rights of minorities. A 17-year-old Michigan youth charged 
with bashing a gay mans skull with a sledgehammer was found innocent by a 
Kalamazoo jury. In a rare departure from judicial procedure, the judge, 
noting the overwhelming evidence against the defendant, told the jury, "If this 
were tried without a jury, my decision as judge would have been different 
from yours" (Frieberg 1986, p. 12). In tlie absence of extenuating circum- 
stances, judges in other courtrooms have been more reflective of the bias in 
their communities. For example, a gay Bangor, Maine, man was thrown off a 
bridge to his death by three male teenagers. The judge elected to try the 
offenders as juveniles. The assailant of a \^rginia Beach man who was slabbed 
14 times was sentenced to a 12-month jail term. The defense claimed the 
murderer experienced "homosexual panic." 

These are not isolated instances. A recent survey of anti-gay violence and 
discrimination in Philadelphia concluded that gay people are at least four 
times as likely to be victims of criminal violence as members of the general 
public. Nationally, there were 2,042 reported incidences of anti-gay violence 
last year During recent Congressional hearings on anti-gay violence, the 
director of the Violence Project of the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force 
testified that more than one in five gays and nearly one in ten lesbians are 
victims of violent acts motivated by homophobia. Eighty percent of these 
cases go unreported (Walter 1986). 

The politics of sexuality operates on a number of different le\'els. I have 
discussed the most obvious relationship between the state and sexuality: the 
criminalization of certain sexual behaviors and the violation of the human 
rights of homosexual men and women. Power and ideology, though, is 
another critical dimension. The organization and control of the body is one 
method of organizing and controlling the body politic (Altman 1971, Altman 
1982, Bianchi and Ruether 1976, Dinnerstein 1977, Firestone 1970, Foucault 
1978, Gay Left Collective 1980, Hocquenghem 1978, Marcuse 1968, Marotta 
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1981, Smart and Smart 1978, Snitow, Stansell, and Thompson ]983). Xom- 
ouisue heterose::uality" (Rich 1980) is one mechanism that pcrpctnaics pa- 
triarchal social relations: 

iTjlie possibilin- of a sexual relationsliip bervveen women is an important chiallen^^e to 
patriarchy because it acts ils an alternative to tlie patriarchal heterosexual couple, thus 
challenging the het'^rosexual iaeolog}' that vs'omen are dependen: on men for roman- 
lic/aexual love and satisfaction (Ferguson 1982, p. 153). 

Similarly, male/male sexual relationships are abhorrent precisely because 
they defile male power, position, and prestige. 

Ideology is also important in understanding the process of schooling 
(Apple 1979, 1982; Aronowitz and Giroux 1985; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977; 
Freire 1985; Giroux 1981; Young 1971). The answers to such questions as 
^'What counts as school knowledge?", "Who has access to that knowledge?", 
and "How is that knowledge distributed?'' are rooted in power and ideology! 
Heterosexual hegemony is present when the legitimacy of discussing homo- 
sexuality^ and related issues is denied, when violations of the human rights of a 
mostly closeted mifiorit>' are ignored, and when gay and lesbian youth are 
deprived of relevant knowledge and information. 

As educators follow legislative mandates, implement administrative pol- 
icies, develop weekly lesson plans, and evaluate students, they assum.e a 
political role. Decisions to select particular curriculum resources for stu- 
dents, to invite guest speakers into the classroom, and to encourage debate 
on controversial issues are also political. Yet many educators, like Dallas 
School Superintendent Linus Wright, who recently rejected participation of 
the Dallas Gay Alliance in the Adopt-a-School program because of potential 
controversy think that educators can be above politics. 

Refusing to act upon our social responsibility as educators does not 
extricate us from politics. Our abdication of these responsibilities merely 
means that we will uncritically serve and carry out the orders of ihose who sit 
at the table of power 

Imagining the Possible: Steps for Action 

1 can t imagine there is a school district in South Carolina where the parents would 
willingly accept role models for their children being continued in a position to 
influence the conduct of those children when ihev were known praciicing homosex- 
uals. 

—a 1985 ABA delegate 

Imagine a world v/here you and your husband had to hide not onlv vour relationship 
but even tlie possibilit>' of your relationship Imagine not being able to hold hands in a 
public place for fear you'd be told you hau to move out of your apartment 
Imagme hearing your friends tallc openly about their love and not being able to sav a 
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word about vours. Imagine having to go to a "swingers bar' because thais die only 
place you could ilnd someone to be intimate with. Imagine being told you weren't fit 
to be 'ir» the company of children without supervision. Imagine walking down the 
street and being yelled at by people in passing cars calling out obscenities. Imagine 
being blackmailed, beaien i:p in alley's, even brutally murdered. ThuiS what its like m 

the closet. ^^^^^ school siudent (I^irchild and Hayward 1979) 

Imagine all the people 
Living life in peace 
You may say Tm a dreamer 
But, Tm not the only one 
I hope someday you'll join us 
And the world will be as one 

"imagine,'' John Lennon 

Gays and lesbians have been condemned by churches as sinners, diag- 
nosed by asylums as neurotics, and sentenced by courts as criminals. So it is 
not surprising that homosexuality is also a taboo topic in moit American 
classrooms. Nevertheless, there are several steps that socially responsible 
educators must take. 

As the first step, educators must examine their own attitudes tovv'ard 
homosexuality. This might involve asking personal questions, such as: How do 
I feel when talking about sexuality? During my childhood, how vas the 
subject of homosexuality treated in my home? Did I have any friends who I 
later found out were gay or lesbian? Did I grow up believing the myths 
discussed in this chapter? Personal questions such as these (Morev 1984) are a 
good way for educators to begin considering homosexuality in a responsible 
manner 

When people become comfortable with their feelings, they more easily 
educate themselves about this subject. Several excellent resources are cited at 
the end of this chapter However, they are not substitutes for human interac- 
tion. In metropolitan areas, organ'.zations and community groups such as 
Dignity, Planned Parenthood, and the Gay/Lesbian Alliance welcome the 
comments, questions, ana participation of educators. In rural areac, a com- 
puter and a modem provide access to a numb'^ir of gay bulletin boards and 
networks. 

The second step is educating others about homosexuality, with particular 
emphasis on replacing myths with accurate infcmation. Teachers can begin 
to integrate a healthy attitude toward the panorama of human sexusi experi- 
ence into the curriculum through anonymous surveys and journal writing 
(for example, 'What does sexuality mean to you?"). 

Not surprisingly the elementary and secondary curriculums provide few, 
if any references to homosexual men ?nd women or homosexuality. Three 
resources v;hich are useful starting points are readying and learning About 
Lesbir^ns and Gays (Minneapolis: Education Exploration Center), 
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Demystifying Homosexuaiit}' (San Francisco: Human Rights Foundation), and 
Lesbian Studies (Westbuiy, N.Y: Feminist Press) These books include lesson 
plans and course syllabi, chapters on a variety of relevant areas, and suggested 
activities. 

Personal reflections of gays and lesbians are another valuable teaching 
resource. Word is Out (Dell), Coming Out Stories (Persephone), One Teen- 
ager in Ten (Allyson), and Vje Homosexuals (MacMillan) reflect the diversity 
of e:vperiences, attitudes, and life-styles of gays and lesbians. Such materials 
can replace the stigma associated with homosexuality with understanding and 
a greater appreciation for the complexity of human experience. 

More powerful than books are audio-visual materials and classroom 
speakers. Films such as "Word Is Out" can engage students, encourage 
discussion, and engender reflection; speakers who respond candidly to ques- 
tions can confront homophobic fears as well as provide positive role models. 

Science and the social sciences have been employed traditionally to 
define normality and to prescribe morality. The homosexual experience has 
been expurgated from the curriculum (Newton 1979, Stevernagd 1981). 
However, a variety of homosexual themes and issues exist in literature, the 
arts, and social sciences. The task of the socially responsible educator is to be 
aware of these and to integrate them creatively into the school's curriculum. 

While many of these resources and teaching strategies have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Chng 1980, Goodman 1983, Sears 1983, Wilson 1984), the 
use of bibliographies and anthologies such as Like a Brother, Like a Leaf 
(Doubleday), Lesbian Images (Doubleday), Vje Male Homosexual in Liter- 
ature (Scarecrow) and Tlje Lesbian in Literature (Naiad), and Gay American 
History (Crowel) will be useful in selecting those works which best fit 
particular objectives, student interests, and community standards. 

The use of such materials presumes that public schools in a democratic 
society z^e a marketplace for ideas. 'Access to ideas," as Justice Brennan 
wrote, "prepares studerts for active and effective participation in the plu- 
ralistic, often contentious society in which they will soon be adult members" 
(Dutile 1986, p. 37). 

Certainly, teachers or administrators cannot work in isolation as they 
integrate this issue and these materials into the curriculum. Communication 
with the school board, as well as parental and community groups, is critical. 
These people must be provided vi.ith accurate information and reasoned 
arguments. Such dialogue can lead to a groundwork of support and the 
emergence of parental advocates and community allies. Sensitivity training 
with school staff and frank discussion regarding the problem.^ and issues in 
working with gay and lesbian youth is also important. 

As y third step, concerned educators must be responsive to the needs of 
gay and lesbian youth. Seldom witliin our public institutions are there safe 
harbors for these young people. Many students choose to hide their sexual 
identity for fear of \erbal or physical abuse. For example, Antonio, president 
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of a gay youth group in Boston, finds it difficult to attend school. The 15-year> 
old says, "If they e\'er found out, 1 think Td be killed in the halls" (Kantrowitz 
1986, p. 52). 

The pligl^^ of Antonio is not unusual, A recent study of 2,100 homosexual 
men and women by the National Gay Task Force found that 20 percent of 
lesbians and 50 percent of gay men reported being harassed, threatened, or 
physically abused in junior or senior high school because of their sexual 
orientation. Some reported that teachers simply ignored the harassment and 
humiliation. 

Understariuably, few youngsters acknowledge homosexual feelings. 
Those young people who have not "come out" fear rejection by their family, 
friends, teachers, and church. Given the absence of support, the major 
problem of these youngsters is social isolation. There are few opportunities to 
discuss this concern with iheir friends, seldom are there any adult role 
models and, unlike their heterosexual counterparts, they lack opportunity to 
develop social skills, to experience trust and intimacy, and to receive public 
affirmation of thtir sexual beha^•io^ Lying becomes a part of their lives — lying 
to their family and friends, lying to the minister and their God, and lying to 
themselves. Hiding, too, becomes part of their lives — hiding behind preg- 
nane/, behind delinquent behavior, behind drugs and alcohol. Not surpris- 
ingly, concentration on schoolwork is not their primary concern. 

These young people need a nonjudgmental atmosphere in which they 
can process their feelings and come to terms with their sexuality (Tartagni 
1978, Jones 1978). They need to find out that they are not so unique, that 
others have similar problems, and that they are "okay" Schools, in general, do 
not provide these opportunities. 

In response to this problem, social service agencies have sometimes 
intervened. The most well-publicized agency is the Institute for the Protection 
of Lesbian and Gay Youth. Established in 1980, this New York agency serves 
youths 13 through 21, many of whom have attempted suicide, dropped out of 
school, been tossed out of their home, sent to .special schools for the 
emotionally disturbed, or have run away from home in response to reactions 
to their sexual orientation. 

While the agency provides crisis intervention and individual, group, and 
family counseling, it also serves in an advocacy role. The Harvey Milk SchooP 
is one of its best known advocacy projects. Established by the New York City 
Board of Education in 1985, the school's principal goal is mainstreaming 
students back into the public school cystem. The school has been effective in 



^ The first openly gay San Francisco supervisor, who was assas*^ mated in 1978. His 
assailant, former city supervisor Dan >Xli!ie, was sentenced to live years for the murder 
of Milk and Mayor George Moscone. White committed suicide in 1985. 
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attaining this goal. * Its program strives to meet the needs of gay and lesbian 
youth, many of whom find that public school is not a very gay place to be. 

On an a\'C'*age. it takes about six years from lirst awareness of same-sex 
ori(^ ntation to acknowledgement of homosexualit}': The average "coming out" 
age is 19. On average, homosexual men and women wait 11 years before 
reaching a positive ac ceptance of their sexual identity (Dank 1971, McDonald 
1982, Troiden 1979 ^ Educators have a professional responsibilit}' to help 
reduce these years of guilt, anxiety, and secrecy. Unfortunately, iis one gay 
teenager v cov 

The gay child sees no healthy gay people, as r^uch. He/she hears the locker room 
humor, re?ds about "homosexual murders" in the paper (did you ever see a reference 
to a heterosexual murder?), sees the limp-wristed stereotypes in the movies and on TV. 
If a child is gay he/she usually has no healthy role models to turn to (Fairchild and 
Hayv/ard 1979, p. 24-25). 

Fourth, as professional educators, regardless of our moral or political 
convictions, we are duty bound to protec*^ and promote the human and civil 
rights of all people within the classroom (Durile 1986). This responsibility is 
even greater when Bible-thumping funaamentaiist preachers and right-wing 
politicians exploit public fear and ignor^^nce during the AIDS health crisis in 
an effort to reverse the trend toward toleration and acceptance of homosexual 
men and women.^ 

A recent Los Angeles Times poll noted that more than one in four 
Americans believe AIDS is God's punishment for homosexual behavior. In a 
National Review article AIDS was described as "Nature's revenge," and 
William Buckley, in his syndicated show Firing Line, has suggested that AIDS 
viaims, including children, be tattoed. The inference is clear: Homosexuality 
is a threat to the moral fiber of this countn'. The Wall Street Journal states the 
case more vividly: 

For most of us, pollution is physical — toxi> waste, for instance. In the Bible, pollution 
has a moral or spiritual sense — Jeremiah 3:2, for instance: "... thou hast polluted the 
land Willi tlie whoredoms and thy wickedness." AIDS embodies both meanings. . . . 
[rjhe consequences of certain private <is^^ are the publics business (Himmelfarb 1985, 
p. 26). 



The primary goal of many contemporary public alternative schools, such as the 
Harvey Milk School, is to mainstream youngsters back into the .school system. Accept- 
ing as "normal" the public sc^^ool curriculum, they fail to acknowledge that it is pan of 
an institutional structure in which children are routinely sorted, labeled, and tracked 
on the basis of class, gender, and race (Oakes 1985) 

5 The most timely and informative discussions of this topic may be found in 
Altman 1986, Gong 1985, Peabody 1986, and Reed 11)86. 
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Fear and ignorance are the fuel for this most recent attack upon social 
justice. Despite media attention ranging from Ted Koppels "Nightlinc" to a 
made-for-telev^isiou family drama, 'An Early Frost," behavior that puts me at 
risk by exposure to AIDS is routinely linked to sexual orientation. Fully 96 
percent of the respondents recently polled by Lou Harris (1985) cited homo- 
sexual acts as a cause of AIDS. The fact that many heterosexual couples engage 
in the same sexual practices is seldom acknowledged. More than one-half 
polled also believed that living with a person who has AIDS would likely lead 
to contracting the disease. One-third thought that either breathing close to a 
person with AIDS or sitting in class with such a person would be hazardous to 
one's health. 

Schools are directly involved in this controversy For example, 10,000 
Queens parents kept their children out of school for several day.s last fall to 
protest the decision of the New York City Board of Education to allow children 
with AIDS to attend public schools. Similar controversies have erupted in New 
Jersey, Indiana, and Massachusetts despite the overwhelming evidence that 
the transmission of AIDS is not associated with casual contact. 

According to guidelines issued by the Centers for Disease Control, the 
benefits of attending school overshadow the "apparent nonexistent risk of 
transmission" (Flygare 1985b). A New York judge ruled that "automatic exclu- 
sion from school of all children with AIDS would violate their rights under 
the Rehabilitation Act and to equal protection of the laws" (Adkins 1986, p. 10). 

The American Psychological Association recently adopted a resolution 
condemning AIDS-related discrimination and called for more public educa- 
tion about the disease: 

Given current research evidence that individuals do not become infected with the 
AIDS virus through casual contact," the AIA resolution deplored "the exclusion of 
persons with AIDS or those suspeaed of having AIDS from housing, employment, 
education," and denounced the "use of the AIDS epidemic as a vehicle for fostering 
prejudice or discrimination against any group or individual (1^11 1986, p. 6). 

Among the more than 24,000 cases of AIDS that have been reported to 
the Centers for Disease Control through August 1986, 348 are children under 
the age of 13. The figure has doubled each year The vast majority of these 
cases of pediatric AIDS are traced to an infected mother or contamination 
with infected blood or blood products. Twenty-one percent of all AIDS cases 
are among the 20-29 age group. Since research indicates that the incubation 
period for AIDS is two to five years, some of these victims contacted AIDS 
during their teen-age years. 

Secondary school students, despite what some may prefer to believe, are 
at their sexual peak; a majority of these teen-agers are sexually active (Finkel 
and Finkel 1975, Jessor and Jessor 1975, Sorensen 1973). Not surprisingly, 
high school and junior high students get sexually transmitted diseases. (For 
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example, in 1982 the Centers for Disease Control reported nearly one million 
school-age children who had contracted a venereal rllseasc.) 

Also, during these early years of sexual activity, experimentation is not 
uncommon. Sixty percent of preadolescent males and between one-tenth and 
one-third of the adolescent male population report at least one homosexual 
experience (Sorensen 1973, ICinsey 1948, VC^gner 1980). Nevertheless, 73 
percent of the teenagers polled do not view AIDS as their problem. Paradox- 
ically since these young people do not consider themselves part of the 
several "risk groups ' identified by the media, many put themselves at risk. 
Given the magnitude of the problem, educators share, witli other professional 
groups, a responsibility to address the AIDS crisis. 

Several school districts are developing or using AIDS-related curricula. 
In Ohio they are providing students in junior and senior high school with 
information about AIDS. The Philadelphia School Board authorized tlie pur- 
chase of 200,000 booklets on AIDS — plus 20,000 copies in Spanish — for high 
school students, staff, and parent groups. Los Angeles has also distributed 
information to its students about AIDS and allocated $37,000 for AIDS-related 
inservice training of teachers. Only high schools in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and New York require AIDS education classes. 

Sooner or later other school districts will have to respond to this issue. 
There will be a student diagnosed with AIDS or a teacher who has died of 
AIDS. What should be the response? What constitutes effective leadership 
within tlie school and the community? 

The fifth step that educators can take is to encourage the hiring of and to 
provide support for gay and lesbian educators, who will be healthy role 
models for such students. Some school districts and states, however, are 
moving in preci^'^ly the opposite direction. Following ?. bitter debate, the 
Idaho House of Representatives recently approved legislation prohibiting the 
teaching of homosexuality as "a normal or acceptable form of behavior" Last 
year an even broader Oklahoma statute, barring gays from assuming an 
advocacy role in the schools, was struck down by the courts on First Amend- 
ment grounds. In Ohio the contract of a bisexual high school guidance 
counselor was not renewed after she freely admitted her sexual orientation 
and counseled a gay student's parent to accept her son's homosexuality 
(Flygare 1985a). 

Finally educators, as articulate citizens of the community, must speak out 
in favor of gay-rights ordinances and national legislation that bars discrimina- 
tion against homosexual men and women. When a recent Gallop poll (1985) 
found that 47 percent of the adult population (compared to 39 percent in 
1982) oppose such legislation, the task will be neither easy nor popular 
Support for candidates who endorse these measures or who are openly gay 
or lesbian is important. Recently, an openly gay high school guidance coun- 
selor narrowly won a city council seat in upstate New York despite a tough 
campaign waged against him by the "Citizens for a Decent Community." 
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Resources for Gays and Lesbians 


AIDS Hollino: (000) 342-2437 


National Gay and Losbian Crisis Lino: (800) 221-7044 


American Library Association 


National Federation of Parents and Friends of Gays 


Gay Task Force 


5715 16th Slroot. N.W. 


Box 2383 


Washington, DC 20004 


Philadelphia, PA 19103 






National Gay Youth Communications Network 


Association of Gay Psychologists 


816 1 Street, N.W. 


38 West 87nd Street, #48 


Washington, DC 20002 


New York, NY 10024 






National Gay and Lesbian lask Torce 


Dignity, Inc. 


1517 U Street, N.W. 


1500 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W. 


Washington, DC 20009 


Suite 11 




Washington. DC 20005 


Parents and Friends of LesbivMS and Gays 


(PFLAG) 


Gay Academic Union Newsletter 


PO Box 24565 


Box 927 


Los Angeles, CA 90024 


Los Anjeles, CA 90028 




National Caucus of Gay and Lesbian Counselors 


Gay Teachers Association Newsletter 


Box 216 


Box 435 Van Brunt Station 


Jenkintown, PA 19046 


Brooklyn, NY 11215 






Childran of Gays/Lesbians 


Integrity, Inc. 


691 S. Irolo Street, #1151 


10 Mercier Avenue 


Los AngeiRS, CA 90005 


Dorchester, MA 02124 






Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund 


Metropolitan Community Church 


123 W. 43rd Street 


5300 Santa Monica Boulevard 


New York. NY 10036 


Los Angeles, CA 90029 






Senior Action in the Gay Environment (SAGE) 


National AIDS Network 


208 W. 13th Street 


729 8th Street, S.E. 


New York, NY 10011 


Suite 300 




Washington, DC 20003 


The Gay and Lesbian Advocacy Research Project 




PC. Box 5085 


National Coalition of Black Lesbians and Gays Columbia, SC 29250 


930 F Street, N.W., #514 




Washington, DC 20004 





These and other such steps taken by socially responsible educators will 
have a positive impact upon the quality of life in school for all students. The 
struggle for social change must begin with a critical examination of arbitrary, 
narrow, and socially constructed categories in our lives as well as an assess- 
ment of how those categories affect the lives of those around us. Only when 
human beings accept themselves and respect the dignity of others can a 
genuine commitment to social justice be possible. 

At the end of Radclyffe Halls ne VC^ll of Loneliness, Stephen soliloquizes, 
'Acknowledge us, oh God, before the whole world. Give us also the right to 
our existence." For those students in your school district who have been the 
butt of locker room jokes, who have lost the significance of pink triangles and 
the struggles of the Mattachine Society and the Daughters of Bilitis in the 
dustbins of histon'; and who have never been exposed to positive gay and 
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lesbian role nioduLs, I ask that our existence be recogni/ed. And tor those 
who have been taught that ^^ays and lesbians are sinners, criminals, or 
neurotics, 1 ask that educators work to destroy the >e myths. 
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Educating for Active Citizenship 

Education reformers these da^s stress the need to have better edu- 
cated students so that our country can maintain a competitive economic edge. 
However, few discuss what kind of education will be needed to preserve 
democracy in the future. / believe that the first social responsibility cf edu- 
cators is to educate for informed and active citizenship. 

The need for educated citizens is more urgent today than ever before. In 
the next 20 years, our country must choose solutions to profound social, 
political, and economic problems — issues that afFea our quality of life and 
perhaps even the very survival of the species. Yet the percentage of eligible 
voters who participate in national elections remains very low — less than 55 
percent — and is lowest of all among 18- to 24-year-olcls. 

My classroom experiences, as well as recent studies, strongly suggest that 
many young people are concerned about the future, but cynical about the 
democratic process. If we do not help the next generation to understand the 
critical issues of our time so that they can become effeaive citizens, funda- 
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mental decisions will be left to the experts or perhaps not made at all. 
Democracy may be imperiled. 



Our planet is threatened by a number of problems that grow more 
serious each day In 1945 Albert Einstein observed that "the unleashed power 
of the atom has changed everything save our modes of thinking, and we tlius 
drift towards unparalleled catastrophe." MCfe must forge new social and eco- 
nomic policies, rooted in a full understanding of global interdependence, in 
order to deal with issues such as the following: 

• The environment is increasingly polluted; toxic wastes threaten 
human life and fragile ecosytems. Many nonrenewable resources are being 
consumed at an alarming rate. 

® Serious disparities between the haves and the have-nots, world-wide, 
contribute to the problems of starvation, social instability, and terrorism. In 
many parts of the world the gap is widening, not closing. 

• The rapid pace of technological and social change is creating a world 
of ever increasing complexity Significant numbers of people in both devel- 
oped and underdeveloped countries feel displaced and powerless against the 
onslaught of change. Many fear the loss of social cohesion and the erosion of 
traditional culture and values. 

• The threat of nuclear war, the increasing danger of nuclear-weapons 
proliferation, and a runaway arms race call into question the very survival of 
the species. These problems are both the most serious threats to our survival 
and symbolic of the overall failure of a generation to guarantee its children a 
safe and secure future. 



Our world is divided into hostile camps of competing ideologies, needs, 
and interests. These divisions make the search for solutions even more 
difficult: 

Communist and capitalist countries fiercely compete to acquire new 
markets and spheres of influence. Third >Xbrld nations struggle to pay their 
debts even as they aspire to achieve the lifestyles of the industrial world — 
ways of living that the planet cannot, in all likelihood, sustain for more than 
another 50 or 100 years. 

By far the most dangerous competition is between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Rather than collaborating in the search for solution to 
global problems, the superpowers appear to be locked into an intensely 
hostile competition for military and ideological supremacy 

In our own country the debate about foreign as well as domestic policy 
alternatives is polemical and polarized. Clashing ideologies and confliaing 
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special interests increasingly paralyze the legislative process. Thus the se- 
rious, long-term problems that confront our country and our planet remain 
unaddressed. Meanwhile, many Americans, perhaps in part because they are 
upset and confused by the nature of the debate, seem less and less interested 
in participating in the democratic process. 

Understanding flie Interests, Needs, and Concerns of Students 

Educators teach people, not subjects. The work of developmental psy- 
chologists like Jean Piaget helps us to understand that what and how we teach 
must engage students aaively in order for real learning to take place, /believe 
that the second social responsibility of educators must therefore be to more 
deeply understand the interests, needs, and concerns of students. 

Most good teachers excel at the fine art of uncovering students' indi- 
vidual interests and relating them to what the teacher considers essential to 
learn. However, very few teachers take the time to understand students' 
responses to the world. What do the young see and hear about the larger 
world around them? What are their concerns for the future? And how might 
their views of the future affea their behavior? Beginning about five years ago, 
members of Educators for Social Responsibility, as well as others in the social 
sciences, began inquiring into young people's view on current issues and the 
future. 

Visions of the Future 

I will never forget my first conversation with a student on these topics. It 
was the winter of 1982, and I happened to ask a 4th grader in the school 
where I was principal if he thought th:^*^^ nuclear issues ought to be discussed 
in class. I purposefully did not mention the words "war" or "bomb." 

'Yeah, for sure," was his reply 

"What would you want to know?" I asked. 

"I want to know what the danger of nuclear war is," he said. 'And I want 
to know what would happen if there is a nuclear wan" 
"Why do you want to know those things?" 

He turned away and mumbled, "you really don't want to hear my 
answer" When I assured him that I did, he stared at me and said, "So that 
when we all get blown up, I'll know why it happened." 

In the last several years, e/idence has been mounting that this boy's fear 
is shared by many of his generation. In 1983 a survey of 1,500 students in 
grades 7 through 12 done by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, The Mood of American Youth (1984) found that. 

The percentage of today's students who are very concerned about the possibility of 
global confrontation [is] almost 50 percent. . . . These student views on world 
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problems were remarkably consistent regardless of the students' ages, geographic 
region, and family-income levels. . . . Given this uncharacteristically high degree of 
uniformity in the students' responses about world problems — most notably nuclear 
disaster and war — it appears that young people today very strongly believe and fear 
that some type of global violence is a real possibility within their lifetimes." 

More recently, research done by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education (1986, 
February 5), found that ?5 percent of college students surveyed thought that 
nuclear war would occur within their lifetimes. 

In order to more fully understand the nature of students' concerns about 
the future, I have conducted an i.-iformal poll of my own. I have asked students 
in high school classrooms around the country to write, without aay prior 
discussion or introduction, on the topic, "The Year 2000 — what will it look 
like, either for you personally or for society?" 

Student responses were extraordinarily powerful and suggested that the 
problem we educators face is far more serious than the surveys indicate. A 
clear majority of students envisioned variations on a doomsday theme. But 
also disturbing were the smaller number of papers that described a kind of 
technological Disneyland. Consider the following excerpts: 

"The world, as we know it today, is heading quickly for disaster. It is becoming a 
less and less safe place to live. No longer do I feel my life is in my own hands. . . . I m 
not just talking about the possibility of nuclear war obliterating mankind but also of 
the deterioration of society." 

"In the year 2000 society in general will change. Everything will be different than 
it is now. There would probably be more computers and robots used for everything 
imagined. Cars, houses, and things that are used every day would likely be comput- 
erized. VCfe might not even have to lift a finger in the year 2000." 

"In the year 2000 1 think most everything will t- run by computers and machines. 
Our armed forces will be very large because there will not be many jobs for people 
that do not have a really good education in the computer field. Since most all children 
now are learning about computers in school there will be many people trying to get 
the same jobs." 

"I think it will be more killings crazier people, let me just say that more violence. 
It's going to be a lot more control over people. Tiie younger people without jobs will 
be getting into trouble." 

"I am 33 years old and it's the year 2000. 1 am settled in a good well-paying job as a 
fashion designer. I am currently married to a husband who is Vice-President of a very 
large corporation. My house is located in Atlanta and is very up-to-date. >Xfe have an 
electronic maid that does just about everything. VCfe have 'moving stairs' that take us to 
each floor. VCfe also have a telephone which you can see the person you are talking to 
on your screen. . . . Cars are very expensive but very nice. The*/ have all kinds of 
electronic things in them that makes traveling much easier." 

'Armies of scavengers, both human and animal, roam the cities. VCfell armed 
soldiers guard the feaories, and try to contain the. scavengers in the slums. The 
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scavengers, themselves, feel shut oui and desperate. There is not enough to go 
around. The scavengers must be left to die in the interest of survival. . . . The v^^orld is 
in a new Dark Age. Civilizatian has deteriorated because of unemployment, over- 
population, and inflation which resulted in feudal wars of faaions and social classes." 

"The sun rises slowly over a gray landscape, llie gutted ruins of a small building 
stand blackv'^ned against the reddish sky A faintly glowing spider races across the 
charred wali. The strange mewing of an unknown creature breaks the silence. This is 
the terrible scene of 2000. 'low did it happen?" 



Cynicism About Democracy 

After giving this essay assignment to students, I select a few papers 
representing divergent points of view to read aloud as a beginning for class 
discussion. Sadly, the students who have optimistic views of the future often 
will not defend their point of view. Their faith in new technology is usually 
overwhelmed by the point of view of students who see the technologies we 
have already created as much more of a threat than a promise. 

After discussing students' concerns for part of tlie class period, I try to 
spend more time talking about what students can do, and what adults are 
already doing, to try to bring about a more secure and hopeful future. In such 
discussions, cynicism about democracy quickly becomes apparent. 

"How many of you think that citizens can help to bring about change in 
our society? * I often ask. In elite private schools, as many as 25 percent of the 
students will raise their hands. In urban public schools with high minority 
enrollments, the percentage of students who think citizens can effect change 
in our society drops to about 10 percent. 

The replies to my follow-up question help to explain the cynicism. I ask, 
"Can any of yoii think of examples in American history where citizens have 
brought about social progress or change?" Rarely do I see a students hand go 
up in response. The emancipation of slaves, womens' suffrage, the labor 
movement, and, more recently, the civil rights, women's, and environmental 
movements, are topics that a majority of these students probably studied in 
required American-history classes. Yet, somehow, the message that citizens, 
working together in a democracy, can create a better world has not been 
communicated to this generation of students. 

To summarize: Growing evidence from a variety of sources suggests that 
many of today's high school-age students have little hope for the future. 
Perhaps because of the pervasiveness of electronic media in their lives, they 
are much more aware of world problems than we adults may realize. They 
worry about a world with dwindling resources and an increased population. 
They sense that the economic pie is shrinking, both globally and within our 
own country. They see computers eliminating more and more jobs. 

Many students also sense that a consequence of intensified competition 
for jobs and resources will be increasing violence. As many as 50 percent 
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believe that the ultimate expression of this violence may be a nuclear war tha 
will destroy all life on earth. Finally, many students today feel powerless. Few 
believe that there is anything they can do to alter what thc^y see as the likely 
course of events. 

I am concerned that the primary motivation for students to excel lu 
school today is not interest in learning buc fears: fear of not being able to get a 
well-paying job; fear of not being able to hang on to the rung on the sor." .1 
ladder that their parents worked so hard to achieve; fear of being a have-not in 
an increasingly divided and competitive world. And for the students who are 
already left out, who don't have a place on the social ladder, there is no 
motivation at all for learning. 

I think a likely consequence of this increased anxi.ety is self-centeredness 
and an almost desperate striving for the pleasures of the moiricnt. The 
attitude of many students today seems to be, "I'm going to get mine, now, 
while the getting is good." Or as one bright 12th j^rader said in a class 
discussion, 'A lot of us don't care so long as we've got everything we want. VCfe 
don't think about the future so long as our be'dies are fed or we've got our 
national forests. While we're living, v^^ho crares what everybody else has got 
after we're gone?" 

i believe that the most vital question ia education today L not, "How do 
we improve students' test scores and basic slciHs '.n order to create a more 
competitive economy?" Rather it is, "Hovv^ caa we motivate students to aspire 
to intellectual and moral excellence in a world that appears to them to offer 
so little hope for the future?" We need the best from this generation — the best 
that their minds and hearts are capable of — if we are to find solutions to the 
urgent problems which confront us. How can we educators prepare students, 
and inspire them, for this task? 

Educational "R & D** 

Recent education reform efforts have accelerated the trend toward mak- 
ing education an assemblyline process with standardized texts, homogenized 
students, and quantifiable products. However, most good teachers reject this 
industrial view of their work, believing that good teaching is part art, part 
science. It requires a constant effort to refine what is most essential to learn 
and to make the learning process more active and dynamic. / believe that the 
third social responsibility of educators mtist be to engage in ongoing efforts to 
improve the quality of their ivork through trial and error, or what might best 
be called "research and development. " 

For the last several years, a growing number of educators around the 
country, many of them members of Educators for Social Responsibility (ESR), 
have acted on the increasingly urgent need to develop new teaching methods 
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Related Curriculums 

Educators for Social Responsibility (ESR) has developed a number of curriculums relevant to the 
subject of this chapter. They include: 

Perspectives: A Teaching Guide to Concepts of Peace, K-12. Edited by Sht^don Berman, 
1983. A 400-page guide that challenges students to create definitions of peace that include conflict 
and the pursuit of peace. The curriculum raises questions about the relationship bc^'.ween peace 
and justice; conflict resolution; the structures by which peace can be promoted and preserved; 
obstacles to peace, such as propaganda and images of the "enemy"; and individuals and groups 
that have h'*'^ to create social change and work for peace. Like all of ESRfe teaching materials, 
this guide was written by classroom teachers and stresses the importance of critical thinking skills 
and a balanced approach to teaching controversial issues. It is filled with practical lesson (i^ans as 
well as guidelines atxsut age-appropriateness. 

The PartEcIpatlon Series. Coordinated by Sheldon Berman, 1984. This ESR series is built on 
experiences with young people who have expressed feelings of poweriessness and hoplessness 
about the future. In part because of such feelings, ESR views nuclear age education as the 
empowerment of individuals everywhere — in school, classirooms, home, and community. The 
objective of the Participation series is to help young people move beyond *eelings of 
poweriessness. Units include: 

Taking Part— An Bementary Cumculum. Suggests classroom activities and structures that 
help children in elementary grades identify issues and areas for responsible, empowered efforts. 
Premised on ESRfe experiences with many older students who feel helpless in the face of nuclear 
issues, this unit helps young people experience the truth that in a democratic society individual 
citizens have a responsibility to participate in the democratic process and that they can make a 
difference through their efforts. 

Making Histi^ry^A Sociai Studies Curhculum (for grades 7-12). Students leam to make 
informed decisions and to act on them by choosing an issue or problem in their environment that 
they feel needs to be addressed, researching the issue, and implementing solutions. TTie curricu- 
lum offers an excellent opportunity for fusing the academic with the affective and for encouraging 
social concern. 

Toxic Waste— A Science Curriculum (for grades 7-12). Students examine the problems of 
toxic waste disposal and investigate these : roblems in their own communities. The unit is designed 
specifically as a model for a variety of social issues other than toxic wu^^e. 

Secffons— Secondary Teaching >\cft*Vfft*es (for grades 7-12). Thirty activities focused on the 
American democratic election process with an emphasis on understanding diverse viewpoints on 
national security. Students use media studies, political demographics, ro!ei}Idying, and postelec- 
tion follow-up. for example, to assess candidates and issues. Although this guide was prepared 
specifically for the 1984 election, it is useful lor general study of how democracy functions. 

A 5th and 6th grade curriculum for this series, in mathemaJcs and language arts, was 
scheduled for publication in late 1986. 

Decisionmaking in a Nuclear Age, Coordinated by Roberta Snow, 1983. Designed for high 
school students, the objectives of this 3- to 12-week curriculum are "to promote an understarKling 
of nuclear weapons within the context of . . . choicest' and to help students develop the interest, 
social insight, and decisionmaking skills to participate in the democratic process. tJnderiying this 
design is the assumption that every individual In a democratic society has the power to influence 
events; that to choose not to exert that influence is also a choice; and that the classroom is a place 
for students to develop their abilities to propagate ar>d participate in a democracy. 

To this end, this curriculum encourages controversy and debate arKi analyzes and challenges 
differing perspectives. Yalta; Tmman^s decision to drop the first atomic bomb; the Cold War; the 
Rosenberg, Hiss, and Oppenheimer cases; and the Cuban missile crisis, to name a few topics 
covered, are presented in the context of differing viewpoints. Ultimately, this unit is about how to 
think, not what to think; as one student wrote, the course is about the "ways we learn to think how 
we think." 

For a curriculum order form, or more information about these materials and membership and 
teacher education programs sponsored by ESR, write to Educators for Social Responsibility, 23 
Garden Street, Cambridge, hAA 02138 (phone: 617-492-1764). 
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and materials for the nuclear age. Several principles have emerged from this 
educational "R & D" which may be useful guideposts, or working hypotheses, 
for additional exploration. 

New Intellectual Tools 

The new knowledge about the crucial issues of our time must be infused 
into the teaching of all academic subjects. No student should graduate from 
high school without learning in science classes about global environmental 
problems, for example, or key arms-control and foreign-policy issues in U.S. 
History classes. 

Other social issues, such as the impact of new technology on society, do 
not easily fall within the bounds of traditional academic disciplines. For this 
reason, perhaps the best approach to the problem of educating for citizenship 
in the 1980s might be to require all high school seniors to take an inter- 
disciplinar}^ class on "Problem-solving in the Nuclear Age." Such a class could 
focus clearly on the key questions and choices that face us as citizens in a 
democracy^ and the alternative solutions posed by people of different political 
viewpoints. 

Teaching about controversial social issues requires a new definition of 
critical thinking. (See, e.g.. Snow and Goodman 1984 for a fuller explanation 
of this definition.) In a majority of the classrooms that cover current social 
issues, students are either exposed to debates or are encouraged to debate 
themselves. Their points of view are often hardened and the opportunity for 
learning limited in a process that is adversarial. They thus replicate the 
divisions that characterize adult discussions on the major issues of our time. 

By contrast, we have tried to evolve teaching strategies that favor dia- 
logue. The goal of this different discussion process is to encourage students 
to reject a dichotomized, right-wrong approach to social issues. If we are to 
overcome the increasing polarization in our society, we also must teach 
students to listen in new ways: to understand the life experience which 
informs different perspectives as well as the convictions from which they 
arise. It is only after students have begun to understand different points of 
view in a more profound way that they can begin to explore the gray spaces 
between polarized positions and perhaps uncover new truths. 

New Ethical Tools 

Such education is not value-free.- An implicit goal of this new way of 
teaching critical thinking is to develop students capacities for empathy Com- 
passion and commitment are two other essential ethics for an interdependent 
world which teachers must actively nurture. In the words of Rene Dubois, 
being a world citizen requires tliat we "think globally and act locally" 
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Students do not develop ethics by being taught courses in moral dilem- 
mas or values clarification, though these may be of interest to some. Nor do 
they learn how citizens can make a difference from a civics test. Rather, 
students learn these lessons through engagement with the real world. Teach- 
ers can play an instrumental l ole in creating these kinds of learning oppor- 
tunities, not by trying to enlist students in their particular causes but by 
listening for students' real concerns and ideals and actively affirming them. 

I first began to learn how to do this as a high school English teacher 
Every year, I assigned students to write an editorial on the topic of their 
choice. ^ then read the essays aloud in class and dicussed both the technical 
aspects of the writing and the content. 

The topics varied from the state of school lunches to major international 
issues. One year, a number of students wrote about the problems of growing 
old in our society After one girl had read her editorial, the fourth on the 
subject, she spoke out impatiently "It's one thing for us to write about how 
old people suffer and have a good discussion where we all agree, but we 
should do something!" 

"What did you have in mind?" I asked. 

"I haven't really thought about it, but there must be something we can do 
as a class together." 

"Does anybody have any ideas?" I wondered. 

"VCfe might go give a reading, or work, or something else at a nursing 
home," suggested another student. 

A number of students seemed to respond to this idea, so two students 
volunteered to call the nursing home down the street. 

The offer of a reading met with a very cool reception. Most of the patients 
were hard of hearing and not particularly interested in poetry To gather them 
into a group also meant a lot of extra work for the staff. 

This unexpected development posed an interesting problem in charity: 
What do you do when the people whom you want to help don't want what 
you'd like to give? The class was ready to give up the whole idea of the visit, 
but I suggested they call back and ask what we might do that would be more 
helpful. 

When our two negotiators called back, they were told that many of the 
patients were starved for companionship. If we were willing to just talk with 
the patients who wanted company in their rooms, that would be a real service. 

Wfe discussed this proposal in class and agreed on a time and date for our 
visit. I made clear to tfiem that this V\s\x was not a required part of the class, 
and they would still have the same amount of English homework that night. 

Every student but one met late one afternoon outside of school. Together, 
we walked down the street to the imposing red brick building that we all had 
passed many times but never entered. 
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I hesitated as we walked in the door. What kind of learning experience 
would this turn out to be for students? The halls were painted dull green, and 
a heavy antiseptic odor hung in the stale air. Several old people who could not 
control their head or body movements were being wheeled past us in chairs. 
Others simply stood and stared with hollow, vacant eyes as we walked by We 
went quickly to the office, where we were given the names and room 
numbers of those we were to visit. 

When I knocked on the door of the room number I'd been given, a frail 
voice called, "Come in." At first I didn't know v^ht to say to the small, white- 
haired woman sitting by the window, but I explained who I was, and why I 
had come, and began asking her how long she had been in the home, where 
she had lived previously and so on. The time passed quickly as she told me 
about her life. She had once been a seamstress for many First Ladies and had 
a number of stories, both interesting and ;>ad, to tell about some famous 
people who had been kind to her and others who had taken her and her 
work for granted. 

\(Jt talked about our experiences the next day in class. Early in the 
discussion one student shook his head and said quietly "I never realized how 
easy it is to be helpful to another person." 

Other students began to ask questions about the nature of welfare and 
public-assistance programs for both the poor and the aged. Students saw that 
the patients' physical needs were being met adequately in the nursing home, 
but many of the patients had complained to us of being bored and treated 
disrespectfully by some of the staff Just the physical appearance of the place 
had been very depressing. More money would obviously help, but what could 
change the bureaucratic way in which the people there were treated? \Cfe all 
had many more questions than answers. 

Now feeling a sense of commitment to a problem that was suddenly 
much more real, several students who had initially written editorials on the 
plight of the elderly went back to do more reading. The experience inspired 
other students to do their best writing of the year. A third group of students, I 
later found out, made arrangements to return to the home for weekly visits. 

The purpose of such learning is not to create a generation of self- 
sacrificing, liberal do-gooders, but rather to encourage the development of 
those universal ethical principles that are the underpinnings of civilization. 
Striving to overcome self-centeredness and developing one's capacities for 
idealism, compassion, generosity, and moral courage are the common aim of 
most of the world*s religious and humanist traditions. As an ancient Hassidic 
put it, "If I am not for myself, who will be? If I am only for myself what am I? If 
not now, then when?*' 

Tiraditional religious values have less and less influence on the young. 
The materialistic values of the competitive marketplace — winning, consum- 
ing, possessing — are among the root causes of the plundering of the planet. 
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To preserve the achievements of civilization, public education must play a new 
role in our culture. Tfeachers must affirm the importance of moral as well as 
intellectual excellence. 



Are such goals and teaching methods too idealistic for American educa- 
tion? I think not. What we have learned about educating for excellence on an 
endangered planet is consistent wich the recommendations of many outstand- 
ing education critics and is already being quietly praaiced by good teachers. 

Ted Sizer, for example, talks about reducing the "coverage" of facts and 
subject matter in favor of engaging students with real questions and prob- 
lems. Ernest Boyer suggests that community service should be a requirement 
for a high school diploma. Jean Piaget summarized the goal of education as 
being to help students overcome intellectual egocentrism by learning to 
reason, and social egocentrism by learning to work with others. Years ago, 
Maria Montessori said, 'All politics can do is keep us out of war; establishing 
lasting peace is the task of education." 

Many teachers know that more math and science, more tests, and a 
longer school day will not get students to work harden Such "innovations" 
will only slightly improve standardized test scores and will not substantially 
affea the quality of students' academic work. Good teachers have always 
understood that the only way to motivate students to aspire to real excellence 
is to create structured learning opportunities where students take their own 
questions, interests, hopes, and concerns seriously 

I believe that education can be transformed, but only with creative and 
courageous leadership from within the profession. If the first social responsi- 
bility of educators is to educate for informed and active citizenship, then I 
believe the last is for us to become models for what we teach, to be active 
citizens in our own schools and communities^ 

It seems that the opinions of everyone but teachers are sought on how to 
improve education. We concerned educators must take the initiative in 
schools to create a real dialogue among our colleagues, administrators, 
parents, and older students about the basic purposes of education. School 
communities must spend time talking together to determine the mission of 
their schools. School self-evaluations, which must be done every five or ten 
years for accreditation in most parts of the country, are an ideal opportunity to 
clarify and put in writing the basic mission or ethos of individual schools. 

How each school or community defines the larger purpose of education 
will vary, and a few may rejea this concept altogether. However, it has been my 
experience that, when given a real opportunity to work through the issues, 
most adults will agree that it is not enough for schools simply to teach the 
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basics. Most also want schools tc educate for citizenship, for a greater sense of 
meaning which affirms the values of community and the common good. 

In the past, we teachers have been timid. VCfeVe reluaant to risk criticism 
or rock the boat. But now time is running short. If we do not affirm Bertrand 
Russell's words that teachers are "the guardians of civilization," then who will? 
If we do not stand up for what we know to be important in education, then 
who will? If not now, then when? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



Literaq^ in a 
Democraq^: Our 
Responsibility 
as Educators 
and Citizens 

Harold Berlak 



The essence of DEMOCitACV IS THAT ALL PEOPLE PARTICIPATE IN THEIR OWN GOVERN- 

ance. The responsibility of educators in a democratic society is to help 
citizens acquire the means to evaluate, understand, and influence the social, 
economic, and political forces that affect all aspects of our lives. The means 
are the capacit}^ to think, read, speak, observe, and listen critically All are 
integral to genuine literacy — a literacy that goes far beyond the basics of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

What aspects of literacy are necessary for democratic citizenship, particu- 
larly in light of the political and economic realities of today's world? How is 
the current reform movement obstructing efforts of teachers, principals, and 
others who are committed to the teaching of genuine literacy? What can we 
do as educators and citizens to rebuild our public educational system so that 
it will foster literacy appropriate to a democratic society? I address these 
questions in this chapter. 
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A Definition of Literacy for a Democratic Society 

"Literacy;" like the terms basics and excellence, appears regularly in 
public discussions about educational policy. Basics apparently refers to basic 
literacy, which for some has a self-evident meaning — the three Rs, pure and 
simple. There have been a number of significant efforts to dissect and clarify 
the meaning of literacy.^ I will consider the following as necessary aspects of 
literacy for citizens in a democratic societ>'. 

1. Citizens need to decode and understand the written word and to have 
a working knowledge of the conventions of language — not only spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and syntax, but also composition and speech. 

2. Citizens need to interpret critically the symbol systems of societ>'. They 
must not take what they see, hear, or read at face value but must be able to 
read between the lines — to understand how language and other symbols and 
images may be used to manipulate emotions, beliefs, and values. To be literate 
in this sense is to distinguish good argument from sophistry, evidence from 
propaganda, facts from ideology 

3. Citizens also need the will to read and question. Cultivating the will — 
call it the motivation — to read is absolutely crucial. Many of us know children 
and adults who read in the narrow sense — they can decode and follow 
printed instructions — but don't have the inclination to pick up a book for 
personal enrichment or to obtain information or clarify opposing viewpoints 
on a personal question or public issue. 

These three aspects of literacy are integral to one another and of equal 
importance. Together they constitute minimum competency for democratic 
citizenship. Anything less violates the basic commitment of public schools in a 
democracy 

literacy and Equality 

Democracy requires the highest standard of literacy for all citizens. 
Without genuine literacy — the capacity to think, read, speak, observe, and 
listen critically — we are dependent on the experts and those who currently 
hold political and economic power. Our most basic responsibility as citizens 
is participating in our own self-governance. This requires far more than 
voting and participating in the electoral process. It is not enough to select 
others to make decisions on our behalf Citizenship requires- our involvement 
in the social, political, and cultural life of our communities. Not involvement 
for its own sake, but involvement for a purpose. And that purpose is to make 
our communities and the nation as a whole better places to live. By ''better" I 
mean places where we and our childrens* children are safe and secure; where 
all men and women, not just a favored few, realize their hopes; where all have 
an equal opportunity to find work that uses their talents and realizes their 
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aspirations; where all men, women, and children experience the joys of life 
and receive the help they need to cope with its hardships; and where all may 
enjoy the natural world and be enriched by the cultural achievements of 
humankind. 

Democracy rests on the belief in the dignit>' of all men and women and 
in their capacity to govern themselves. If democracy is to survive and thrive, 
all must be educated equally — not to minimum competency but to the 
highest standards of excellence. In a society committed to human dignit>^ and 
self-governance, there can be no excellence without equalit>', and there can 
be no equality without excellence.-^ 

Public schools are essential for creating a literate citizenry because they 
are the only public institutions that carry a legal responsibility to educate all 
people, regardless of station, race, gender, or national origin, to become 
intelligent voters, decision makers, and active members of a democratic 
community 

School and Work 

The reality of society today is that only a limited number of men and 
women realize their hopes and talents. Many — the poor, those w^ho live in 
economically depressed areas, urban and rural, including the well-edu- 
cated — cannot find meaningful work. Some lack even the most rudimentary 
skills in the three Rs and live so close to the margin of existence that it is 
virtually impossible for them to become contributing members of their 
communities. I single out the job and social justice issue, not because it is any 
more significant in terms of educational policy than other social, cultural, and 
political changes but because there is the assumption in our society — widely 
repeated in a large number of the recent reports on education — that one 
must be literate to get a job. Thus no agenda for educational renewal can 
ignore the job market. Nor is it likely that any popular movement for demo- 
cratic public education and for a more inclusive and broader meaning of 
literacy will gain public and political support unless the job/school connec- 
tion is squarely and satisfactorily addressed. 

Probably no other issue is more ideologically loaded than predicting the 
future of the economy. The recent report of the Carnegie T^k Force on 
"Teaching as a Profession" begins with an image of the job market of the 
future. 

Our economy will be increasingly dependent on people who have a good 
intuitive grasp of the ways in which all kinds of physical and social systems work. They 
must possess a feeling for mathematical concepts and the ways in which they can be 
applied to difficult problems, an ability to see patterns of meaning where others see 
only confusion: a cultivated creativity that leads them to new problems, new products, 
and new services before their competitors get to them; and, in many cases, the ability 
to work with other people in complex organizational environments where work 
groups must decide for themselves how to get the job done. . . . 
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Vtfe are describing people who have the tools they need to think for themselves, 
people who can act independendy and with others who can render critical judgment 
and contribute constructively to many enterprises, whose knowledge is wide-ranging 
and whose understanding runs deep.^ 

This optimism may be comforting, but it ignores any discussion or analysis of 
hard economic realities. Two of these realities are the changing nature of the 
workplace and job market. In todays societ}', such satisfactions as decent pay 
and interesting work are not readily available to many people, and this trend 
is continuing. This recent Carnegie Task Force report accepts and helps to 
perpetuate the widely held assumption across the political spectrum that 
schools, whatever else they do, are primarily in the business of preparing 
persons for paid employment. 

The persistent problem of the most widely publicized reports^ is their 
failure to examine the educational implications of the striking changes in the 
U.S. and world economy, and in the ways the new electronic technology is 
being used to reshape jobs in virtually every seaor of the economy, from 
farming to manufacturing and finance. The Carnegie Task Force report, as 
well as the previously cited reports, ignores the trends toward a two-tier labor 
market: one tier composed of a relatively small number of highly technical 
and high-level managerial positions, and the second tier composed of low- 
skill jobs that are increasingly routinized and repetitive. If, as appears to be 
the case, the new technologies continue to be used primarily to further 
fragment work tasks while computers perform increasingly complex tasks, 
then educational requirements for paid employment will continue to decline 
instead of increase, as the Carnegie Iksk Force Report assumes. This, coupled 
with "normal" unemployment rates of 6-8 percent (and much higher in many 
areas, and among minorities, particularly hispanic. Native American and black 
youth), suggests a fi;ture where most new jobs require very limited skills, and 
where underemployment, part-time work, and several occupation changes 
over a persons' lifetime become norms rather than exceptions.^ Even if this 
whole line of analysis is. flawed, a full examination of this scenario is crucial 
because of its profound implications for school reform. If it is in fact true that 
the skills and knowledge for a job can be learned in several hours — or, at 
most, in several months — there is no need for schools to become job training 
sites. Therefore, except for a minority of the population, the historic connec- 
tion between school and preparation for paid job is virtually severed 

While vocational or "career" educations at public expense may serve the 
immediate needs of employers and save them the costs of training employees, 
such an education cannot prepare individuals to cope with the job situation 
they will likely confront over the 40 or so years of their work lives. This 
suggests the need for fundamental changes in the way we think about and 
organize the curriculum, and the entire administrative and decision making 
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structure in public education. It suggests z.\so that eduv:ating for community 
involvement and for critical thinking are not adjuncts to the basics but are at 
their core if we expect citizens to be able to participate in shaping — not 
merely adapting to — the current job market, and if we expect people to find 
fulfillment in other areas of their lives besides the job they are paid to do. 
Thus, the basics for both job preparation and for active participation in the 
social, cultural, and political life of our community should include human- 
ities, fine and performing arts, the crafts, the study of politics, and the 
histories of local communities and their peoples at the center of the curricu- 
lum, not the periphery. Vocational or career education would change its 
emphasis from teaching specific job skills or developing computer literacy to 
teaching technological literacy — a broad understanding of how technology 
along with other social, cultural, and political factors shape our everyday lives, 
including our employment options.^ 

How Top-Down Reforms Create lUiteraq^ 

Since publication A Nation at Risk in 1983, public education has been 
in the public eye. This report was followed by dozens of others from a wide 
spectrum of educational and political perspectives."^ Several have identified 
significant educational issues and problems that threaten children, particu- 
larly those who are poor, handicapped, female, or speak English as their 
second language.^ However, at the core of many efforts aimed at raising 
literacy standards is a familiar set of mechanisms: mandating minimum com- 
petency tests for students; imposing state or systemwide teacher-monitoring 
systems; requiring the use of basals, or textbooks, in every subjea area taken 
from a list authorized by the state, school district, or principal; and instituting 
universal standardized testing of teachers for certification, promotion, and 
advancement. While these reform efforts are intended to increase standards 
of literacy, it is my contention that they can and often do have the opposite 
effea — that is, they may actually contribute to illiteracy. 

Student Testing 

Teachers and principals and other school officials, who are keenly aware 
of the pressures to improve test performance, stress preparing students for 
the tests. Because standardized or minimum-competency tests are used as the 
measure of student achievement, school effeaiveness, and professional com- 
petence, they become the engine that drives the curriculum and sets teachers' 
and administrators* everyday priorities. As te&chers spend more and more 
class time teaching for tests, it becomes the tests that shape curriculum and 
pedagogy Tfeachers, principals, and school specialists become mere function- 
aries in a bureaucratic system. Tfest-makers and publishers, in effect, are 
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choosing the aspects of literacy schools should emphasize, making curricular 
and pedogogical decisions that more properly belong to teachers, principals, 
other school professionals, and communities. 

Virtually all tests widely used to assess student competence in the basics 
measure only the first aspect of literaq^ discussed earlier in this chapter: 
decoding and understanding the written word. The reason is that the current 
form of test technology (paper and pencil multiple choice items — a form now 
more than a half century old) can assess literacy only in the most limited 
sense. And this test technology is largely useless for assessing writing. The fact 
that these tests are often used as the "bottom line" — the quantitative criterion 
for judging the effectiveness of schools and teachers and the educational 
achievement of students — squeezes out of the curriculum writing and the 
two other aspeas cf literacy, critical reading and the motivation to read and 
question. 

Most teachers and educational researchers readily acknowledge that 
such tests are deeply flawed. Yet they continue to be used because many 
educators are convinced the/ are the most objective means we have of 
measuring student and school performance. They are objective, however, 
only in the very limited sense of being able to generate relatively stable 
numerical scores through the administration of several versions of the same 
test. 

Using these tests, in spite of their inherent validity problems and tech- 
nical limitations, presents particularly troublesome problems in schools 
where large numbers of children enter with limited proficiency in the con- 
ventions of standard English — low socioeconomic groups and cultural 
groups where English is a second language. Because time, staff, and resources 
are so limited, particularly for these groups, virtually all available time and 
resources are devoted to drill in skills that fulfill only the first and the 
narrowest aspea of literacy Thus, the lower socioeconomic and English-as-a- 
second-language groups may learn to decode and perhaps understand the 
printed word but most likely receive little assistance in developing their 
writing or their capacity and interest in being critical of the written and 
spoken word. The preoccupation with test scores by the public, the press, 
many administrators, and others distorts the schools curriculum and reduces 
pedagogy to the lowest common denominator of drilling for tests. The effect 
is a monotonous sameness that drives out creative and thoughtful teachers, 
principals, and other school-based professional staff. It also breeds a form of 
school-sanctioned illiteracy — the illiterate-but-successful test-taker. These 
pressures affect all students, but particularly those who are already at greatest 
risk. 

Testing is a lever to make previously unaccountable schools — and even 
whole systems — accountable, especially to the cJiildren of minorities. It is 
one of the primary ways school systems try to restore good faith and a 
measure of order in what may have been chaotic and irresponsible schools. 
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However, proficiency in all aspects of literacy can be more adequately as- 
sessed in other ways. There are, for example, usable alternatives to simple 
multiple-choice measures.^ Money currently spent on centrally written and 
administered tests could be diverted to school-based efforts to evaluate 
student and school progress that do not define literacy in such limited terms. 

As educators we must be committed to educating the public about the 
limitations of test-driven curriculum. We also must work diligently with 
parents, teachers and other professionals, scholars, writers, testing and evalua- 
tion specialists, and others in our communities to devise more dependable, 
sensitive, and reasonable ways of assessing literacy. 

Monitoring Teachers? Classroom Behavior 

Various packaged programs intended to help teachers learn basic teach- 
ing skills have been introduced as a part of district- or schoolwide staff 
development programs. In some cases they are used to determine staff 
promotion and advancement. Virtually all these systems — prob;\bly the one 
by Madeline Hunter is most widely known — are introduced by administrators 
to insure that teachers can perform some elementary teaching skills. These 
systems, based as they are on a reinforcement behavioral model, lend them- 
selves most easily to teaching for the first aspect of literacy, where specific 
outcomes can be most easily specified and assessed. When such systems are 
implemented, teaching styles that require class discussion, higher-level think- 
ing and analysis, or use of imagination become the casualities. In effect these 
often well-intentioned programs distort the curriculum and again reduce the 
art of pedagogy to its lowest common denominator. 

I visited one school where a systemwide mandate had been introduced 
that requires every teacher to write on the chalkboard every day a Madeline 
Hunter-style objective for every class or lesson they teach. In addition, they 
were required to formulate these objectives in a way that tied them directly to 
the state-mandated basic skills test. Whatever the advantages of these instruc- 
tional systems, the costs can be enormous. Our best teachers often feel caught 
in the contradiction between what is mandated and what they believe students 
need to become genuinely literate. So these teachers learn how to quietly 
"sneak enrichment in," as one put it. Though many teachers who are prac- 
ticed in the art of circumventing bureaucracy discover various means to 
overcome the limitations of such a system, what our schools and children lose 
are the energies of the public schools greatest resource, its most creative, 
committed, and knowledgeable teachers. 

Centralized Textbook Adoptions 

Another obstruction to efforts to teach genuine literacy is the increasing 
use of state-, district-, or schoolwide textbook adoptions in virtually all 
subjects. Again, this policy may be backed by good intentions — to ensure that 
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each child has covered a basic set of skills and knowledge, and that there is 
some consistency within and among schools. Access to good texts and books 
of all kinds is, of course, important. But while many in this country' would be 
appalled at the idea of a nationally mandated curriculum, this, in fact, is what 
is occurring — first, because of the changing nature of the publishing industry'; 
and second, because of the way testing is influencing the content and struc- 
ture of textbooks. 

In recent years, the textbook industry has become increasingly domi- 
nated by a small number of producers. Textbook and test publishing are big 
business. In the education industry', as in other areas of the economy, differ- 
ences between mass-marketed products, in this case texts and tests, are 
relatively small. Large companies with a large share of the market have little 
incentive to innovate. Not only are we moving toward a national curriculum 
because of these changes in textbook publishing and marketing, but the 
problem of increased standardization is exacerbated by the fact that more and 
more publishers are responding to public pressures for higher test scores by 
structuring texts to conform to the objectives and content of the three or four 
most widely used achievement tests. This is particularly true for math and 
reading basals and workbooks, which are probably the largest and most 
lucrative piece of the textbook market. I do not hold publishers solely 
responsible since, by in large, they respond to what they think schools will 
buy The increasing tendency to remove the choice of books from teachers 
and individual schools constitutes a further erosion of teachers autonomy It 
also infringes on their responsibility for developing their own pedagogy and 
creating their own teaching materials and approaches to teaching literacy 
Once again, these developments, if unchecked, will contribute to the deterio- 
ration of standards of literacy, except perhaps in the most narrow sense. 

Miat Can Educators Do? 

Several recent reports have argued for greater autonomy and responsi- 
bility for teachers, principals, and individual schools. They suggest that top- 
down changes will not achieve what is necessary and that power must shift 
significantly from the bureaucracy at the local and state levels to the individual 
school, and to teachers and principals. 

I don't know any bureaucracy tliat willingly transfers power. The Car- 
negie Tksk Force is only the latest calling for a bold rebuilding of our public 
schools, restructuring them so that teachers, principals, and other school- 
based staff have far more to say about the curriculum, testing, pedagogy, and a 
variety of other matters, including teacher training. What is missing in this 
report and in others is an agenda — a clear image of the direaions and the 
specific legislative, administrative, and organizational changes that are neces- 
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sary at all levels if a dramatic shift in decision making and school structure is 
to be achieved 

While I agree with most of the Tksk Force proposals, they do not get to 
the heart of the matter — who will provide the political pressure necessary to 
oppose those with vested interests in maintaining the existing decision- 
making structure. Only if teachers, school administrators, and citizens exer- 
cise their collective political strength will there be a redistribution of power 
It is possible, but highly unlikely, that state departments of education, test- 
producers and publishers, and central office administrators will transfer 
power, particularly if this means dismantling programs, reducing their author- 
ity, or losing a lucrative market. Bottom-up responsibility cannot be mandated 
top-down; it must be asserted by professionals and citizens, working in 
concert. 

If we are to ftilfill our responsibility to create a ftiture guided by a literate 
and critical citizenry, we as educators and citizens committed to public 
education must work together politically to resist intrusions on hard-wen 
gains for access and equality of opportunity must use our influence to 
remove obstructions and to foster legislative, administrative, and judicial 
actions that extend these gains. 

While there are good reasons to celebrate the achievements of public 
education over the last three-quarters of a century, we must bring new life to 
the commitment to public education. We must be willing to examine the roots 
of the problems — and to recognize our own contributions to these prob- 
lems — and be willing to take responsibility for finding practical solutions. 
This is easily said and difficuk to do. Teachers and educators, as well as 
elected and appointed officials (including foundation and union officers), 
must be among the first to examine critically many of our taken-for-granted 
practices and organizational arrangements — ones that are familiar and ap- 
pear to work well. VCfe must be prepared to question our own institutions and 
their decision-making processes for determining priorities and programs. A 
significant shift in power and responsibility from state and district offices to 
teachers, principals, and the local school community will require concerted 
and organized political action at every level. 

I am not saying that federal, local, and state governments do not have a 
very significant and legitimate role to play, particularly in defending and 
extending equality of educational opportunities and in protecting the con- 
stitutional rights of students and minorities. But the role of government and 
the educational bureaucracy must be significantly different than in the past. 
Rebuilding means we must reconstitute the way schools are organized, fi- 
nanced, and run, and how decisions are being made. VCfe must look at the 
curriculum and the nature of knowledge that has been enshrined in that 
curriculum, including assumptions about the relationship of schools to v/ork. 
VCfe must look critically and carefully at current testing and evaluation prac- 
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tices and be prepared to abandon and replace those that are pushing us in the 
wrong direction. VCfe must look also at the dilemmas our children and families 
experience in a precarious world.^^ 

Finally, as educators we must recognize that greater professional auton- 
omy for teachers and school-based administrators and staff is not sufficient for 
building democratic public schools. To fulfill our commitment and to succeed 
politically we must malte common cause with those who share our commit- 
ments in our communities — parents, student advocates, government officials, 
writers, artists, intellectuals, and ordinary working men and women — all who 
want a better future for our children. 
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We live in an age of "educational reform." Focusing on improving the 
QUALITY of our schools is salutary. Our children and our communities need 
better schools— schools with thoughtful, carefully articulated purposes, com- 
mitted, intellectually alert teachers and administrators, powerful literacy pro- 
grams, expansive curriculums, high expectations, close connections to impor- 
tant community resources, and accessible public accounting procedures. 

Despite the existence of clearly constructive possibilities, there are, 
however, some disturbing elements in the reform discourse. Principal among 
these elements is a language and a related public policy of constraint, limits, 
competition, and punitiveness, as well as an enlarging pessimism about our 
increasingly pluralistic society. These are negative themes which may well 
assume precedence if not vigorously challenged by every person who cares 
deeply about children, schools, and communities. 

Implicit in A Nation at Risk and other reform reports that have received 
considerable support in the popular media is the belief that schools were 
once uniformly better than they are today During this supposedly idyllic age 
{certainly before I960), everyone learned to read and write effectively, stud- 
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ied physics and foreign language and the like. That is clearly a distorted 
history in need of constant challenge. Everyone didn't learn to read and write 
effectively in the past. And physics was never studied by more than a small 
percentage of high-school seniors. More important however, in relation to the 
past we should feel particularly obligated to ask: How many Blacks, hidians, 
children of the poor, immigrant and cultural minorities, and children with 
special needs were in the schools in 1900, 1920, 1940, I960? There was large- 
scale de facto as well as de jure exclusion well into the 1950s. However one 
wishes to rationalize exclusion, these earlier years were never idyllic. Nor 
were they models to which we should now aspire. 

The argument is frequently made that we tried ecjuily in the 1960s and 
early 1970s and that it cost educational quality In many ways this argument 
represents a serious and unacceptable attack on the civil rights movement 
and the corresponding desire for a truly democratic society Title I and 
Headstart worked. Desegregation was right. Nutrition and health programs 
were needed. Attention to curriculum relevance was logical. VCbmens equity 
was long overdue. But, the denigration of 60s reform is, it seems, a constant 
theme of many educational leaders. 

Secretary of Education William Bennett, for example, characterizes the 
'60s as a time when all standards fell, when schools "lost their way." Bennett 
made this point quite forcefully in his report on the humanities and higher 
education, issued a year before he assumed his Cabinet position. While not a 
report on elementary or secondary education, it has implications for ele- 
mentary and secondary^ schooling. Bennett suggested, for example, that the 
60s inclusion of ethnic, non-Western and womens literature and history is one 
of the important reasons for the decline of the humanities and a loss of "the 
best that has been said, thought, written, and otherwise expressed about the 
human experience." In his report he was critical of "our eagerness to assert 
the virtues of pluralism." Bennett has continued, as secretary of education, to 
keep such beliefs in high profile. 

To suggest that efforts at inclusion were the reasons for some mythical 
loss of quality is to pose a false problem. To state, as many educational and 
political leaders do, that equity and excellence are competing goals or distinct 
formulations, is an abuse of our social language. The 1960s effort to include 
all children, young people, and their families in the schools has not yet been 
completed. In spite of some significant gains, we have, unfortunately, a very 
long way to go to achieve the promise of universal education. For every 
school wiih a commitment to universal education there are hundreds of 
others in which such commitments have been forgotten or compromised. 

For example, the percentage of young people completing high school 
declined annually from 1972 to 1983. This represents a major shift of direc- 
tion after one hundred years of keeping more students through high-school 
graduation. The percentage of high-school students graduating reached its 
peak in 1967 (76.7 percent), with that percentage remaining stable until 1972. 
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The percentage of high-school students who graduate now is 72 percent. 
However, in some of our minority communities the completion rate is well 
below 40 percent. 

I have shed a number of tears during the last year reading dropout 
reports from Chicago, Boston, New York, and Los Angeles. Unfortunately, 
these reports don't get much constructive public policy attention. (The Febru- 
ary 1986 Teaclxrs College Record is devoted entirely to the issue of dropouts. 
It points out, accurately I believe, ho\\ quickly we have let the dropout 
problem fade in this "reform" era.) In light of existing dropout data, how 
ought we to react when hearing about a state greatly toughening graduation 
requirements although its schools are already losing a VQvy large number of 
students before graduation? 

My home state, North Dakota, and our neighboring state of Minnesota 
lead the nation in the numbers of their students who complete high school. 
Their 90-plus percent figures are the subject of pride and positive comment 
in the media. But even in North Dakota and Minnesota we must ask ourselves 
about those who don't complete high school. And who are those who stay in 
school but struggle with learning, who lack the skills and knowledge to go on 
successfully to a full range of postsecondary education settings? I have 
enough experience to know that race and social class are powerful factors in 
the educational success of students in these states, as they are elsewhere. But 
in these more stable, more favorable settings the educational effects of social 
class aj e not often part of the ongoing discourse. 

In settings where 85-90 percent of young people complete high school, 
too liule time is spent asking about the 10-15 percent who don't. I can assure 
you, though, that they look a great deal like the 40-50 percent who don't 
complete high school in New York City and Boston and Los Angeles and 
Chicago. We speak with pride in North Dakota, as I know educators do in 
many other places, about "our advanced placement programs" and "our 
superior math and science and arts programs." But we don't ask often enough 
about the students who are and are not represented. VCfe should be more 
troubled than we are when we see only one woman for every eight men in 
the calculus class or one Black or Hispanic for every ten whites or, as was 
shown in Michigan State University research, that 9th grade general math is 
dominated by minority students and White females. 

And what is being proposed as the "return to quality" reform in the 
1980s? are seeing more testing mechanisms, more state curriculum re- 
quirements that seek greater standardization, increased centralization regard- 
ing text and materials selection, time-on-task mandates that foster increased 
minutes of worksheets, pedagogical admonitions that equate discrete skills 
with whole meaning, and rule making that confuses the constructs of disci- 
pline and responsibility. Similar efforts in the past have not brought much 
improvement to the schools, and there is no reason to believe that the future 
will be different. Such regulatory efforts will not only discourage the best and 
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brightest from considering teaching at a time of growing teacher demand but 
also demoralize large numbers of those thoughtful teachers whom we most 
need. In the long run, these efforts will most likely discourage students and 
parents as well 

Issues that relate to fairness, access, and economic well-being receive too 
little attention in the discourse of educational reform. For example, only 18 
percent of those who qualify for Meadstart are being served in spite of the 
carefully researched and repc^rted benefits of (he lleadsiart program. Hi- 
lingual programs, guaranteed by legal and legislative actions, serve fewer than 
25 percent who qualify Special education support still doesn't reach a large 
percentage of those who need such services. And within special educati(^n. 
Blacks and other cultural minorities are overplaced through misclassification 
which, of course, strains an already underfinanced system unnecessarily 
Black students, for example, are about four times as likely as White students to 
be in a class for the mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed. Chapter I 
services, which have proven successful in many realms of school achieve- 
ment, reach just over 50 percent of those eligible. Very few secondary stu- 
dents receive any assistance from Title I at all. In addition. Chapter I require- 
ments for parent advisory councils, a vehicle for encouraging parents to take 
an important role in th.e substance of their children's education, have been 
relaxed significantly because they are seen by the current national administra- 
tion as burdensome and unnecessary. Even the states are beginning to drop 
parent advisory requirements in their compensatory programs. /\nd there's 
more. 

Vigorous enforcement of the Civil Rights Act and of Ti^le IX has virtually 
come to an end. The loss of funding for VCbmen's Equity Coordinators has 
meant, for example, tliat curricular efforts to promote gender equity have 
virtually collapsed. Enormous inequities of resources and curriculum quality 
exist between school districts and between schools within the same school 
districts. Anyone taking the time to make school visits will quickly notice 
enormous differences in the chemistry labs, libraries, and general aesthetic 
character of our schools. Overall services for children such as nutrition, child 
care, and housing are more inadequate than they have been since the Great 
Depression. Females are still heavily concentrated in vocational programs 
aimed at the lowest paying jobs in our economy, contributing to the increas- 
ing feminization of poverty. Tracking mechanisms that have long worked 
against the interests of those most vulnerable in the schools have expanded, 
and new sources of exclusion are being encouraged, in the name of quality 
These are critical issues that test our commitment to equity, pluralism, and 
social democracy. 

In regard to democratic commitment, I want to share a little of the report 
I have had the pleasure and the pain of helping to construct in association 
with the National Coalition of Advocates for Students. The report is subtitled 
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Our Children at Risk, a play on ihe A Nation at Risk study. It is based to a large 
degree on the testimony of teachers, school administrators, students, parents, 
and political leaders. 

At our first hearing in Boston, a witness urged us to ask ourselves one 
question: "Which children matter, and to whom?" VCfe tried to apply this 
crucial question throughout our inquiry and came to the conclusion that 
large numbers of children do not matter enough to too many of those who set 
both the education and economic priorities of this nation. Minority children 
do not matter as much as nonminority children; poor children are considered 
less important than nonpoor children. Non-English speaking children are not 
as important as English speaking children, and girls matter less than boys. 
Most educators would, no doubt, like to conclude otherwise. But are different 
conclusions possible? 

Let me share some of the testimony that emerged. 

This was a young man in New York City: 

I hated the school. It was overcrowded; teachers didn't care; students walked out and 
acted up and no one did anything to help the situation. I never knew who my 
counselor vto, and he wasn't available for me. In the year that I attended, I saw him 
once about working papers. One 10-minute interview period. That was all. After 
awhile, I began spending my time sleeping in class or walking the halls. Finally, I 
decided to hang out on the streets. I did this for two years. During this entire time, I 
received about three cards in the mail asking where I vto. Luckily I always got the mail 
before anyone in my family did. That was it. End of school. 

That story proved to be fairly common in many urban communities. 

There are a large number of young people in Boston who are on the 
school rolls but have never been seen and have never been contacted. The 
argument is, "They are 16 years of age, and we have no legal responsibility to 
make sure they are in school." But what of the moral responsibility? 

In Massachusetts, a teacher reported to us that whc\ ;ied to get 
enough textbooks for all of her students, she was told to ha^ lents share 
the books because half the class would leave anyway Still a. t teacher, 
whose principal responsibility was to teach writing, told us her S(. ' \ policy 
was to hand out half sheets of paper to students, no matter whai assign- 
ment. She did not understand how she could expect her students tc jmplete 
serious writing assignments if the initial message to them was they would not 
have more than a half-page worth to say But she often was told not to have 
expectations greater than this. 

A parent who described herself as "an average middle-class citizen" told 
of her reaction to Seattle's gifted-option program, a program that drained off a 
fairly large number of students from neighborhood schools, I can see her 
saying it. It was a powerful statement given with great passion and corrobo- 
rated by several other White middle-class women. 
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Every lime I read, or hear, how much somebody loves the Seattle School District, 
how they love the special p/ogram their child is enrolled in, how they applaud the job 
of educating the school distria is doing, I don't have to read any further I know the 
next sentence will read, "My child is enrolled in the 'gifted' program. ..." No one 
with a child in a non-gifted classroom in Seattle, with one or two exceptions, would 
ever think of writing such a letter of praise. 

She concluded: "If the regular classroom is not good enough for the gifted, 
perhaps it is not good enough for those left in it either." 

Others in Seattle talked about the depressing effect that the "creaming" 
of kids (and parents)— mostly White and middle class — has had on the 
regular schools. The parent I quoted above asked, "What are my children, all 
in the gifted magnet that is almost exclusively White and middle class, 
learning about the values of democracy?" 

A number of witnesses noted how little is done in most schools to retain 
or bring back pregnant or parenting teens, whether by providing support 
services or making the school climate more welcoming. As one presenter 
testified, "Even if she is granted medical maternity leave, she will probably fall 
behind in her studies . . . because home tutoring is not readily accessible, 
and schools for pregnant girls do not have a full curriculum." 

Lack of day care also appears to be a principal reason teen parents have 
difficulty returning to school. With child care sporadic or uncertain, many of 
those who do return cannot meet the attendance requirements and end up 
suspended from school. The director of a continuing education program for 
girls in Michigan noted that "teens returning to school after delivery fear 
being judged immoral, delinquent, or promiscuous by school personnel." 
Already frightened at the prospect of "being different" and of not fitting into a 
classroom situation, these young women often "lose heart and stay at home." 
As a social worker in Chicago put it, "When diere are problems with re- 
registering, and when administrative officials at the school are not supportive, 
it is hard to feel wanted." 

In effect, many of our schools have all but written off this population of 
young women. Having allocated few resources, schools offer little help once a 
student becomes a young parent. 

It was such disquieting data that those of us working on the report 
learned, relearned, and were pushed to comprehend, again. The ka- 
leidoscopic nature of what follows reflects what we heardr 

The average child from a family whose income is in the top quarter of the income 
range gets four years more schooling than the average child whose family income is in 
the bottom quarter. (This gap has remained rather stjitic for several decades.) 

In 1977 50 percent of all Black high school graduates went to college. In 1981 the rate 
had fallen to 40 percent and in October 1982, it fell to 36 percent. The percentage for 
Whites has continued at between 51-54 percent. 
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Thirty years after the Broum u the Topeka Board of Education decision: 

62.9 percent of Black students attend predominantly minority schools. 

Only 8.5 percent of all teachers are minorities — and this number is declining. 

At the high-school level, Blacks are suspended three times as often as Whites; while 
minority students are about 25 percent of the school population, they constitute about 
40 percent of all suspended and expelled students. 

The national dropout rate for Blacks in high schools is nearly twice that of Whites. 

>Xbmen face considerable educational and economic discrimination. By the 
time they reach young adulthood, females are often at a disadvantage relative 
to males in basic skills, in academic options, and aspirations, in vocational and 
career opportunities, and in anticipated economic security 

Vocational-education programs remain overwhelmingly segregated by sex, with 
females clustered in those programs that prepare them for the lowest-paying jobs. 
Females comprise 92 percent of those studying to be secretaries, or cosmetologists, 
but only five percent of those in electrical technology 

Wbmen are less likely than men to complete four years of college. 

At all educational levels, women have higher unemployment rates than men. 

Wbmen college graduates on the average earn less than men with an 8th grade 
education. The average woman worker earns about 59 percent of what a man does, 
even when both work ftill-time; minority women earn less than any other group or 
worker (WDmen in the workplace, by the way were doing as well or better in 1883.) 

Pregnancy is the major known cause of dropping out among school-age females. 
Three-fifths of women at or below the poverty level in 1982 were high-school 
dropouts. 

School finance has long been a major problem. The Serrano case in 
California in the early 1970s brought the fiscal inequity issue to the level of 
critical public discourse, yet, enormous inequities persist. 

Funding varies widely among states. In 1982 New York State spent $2,769 per pupil 
while Mississippi spent $1,685. 

Funding varies widely within states as well. In Massachusetts annual per-pupil spend- 
ing reaches a high of $5,013 in Roe and a low of $1,637 in Athol. In Tfexas the top 100 
districts spend on average four times more per child than the bottom 100 school 
districts. Some school districts spend two or three times as much as do neighboring 
districts. This sort of inequity is repeated in many other states. 

The need for educators to raise difficult questions is great. This is not to 
say that all that appears negative is consciously or overtly pernicious. Nor 
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does it say that many of the issues that I have outlined are not being seriously 
addressed in many settings by thoughtful and courageous persons. 

VCfe have far to go to assure a democratic, fully equitable, and accessible 
system of education. But we won't get there unless we continue to raise our 
voices and keep our commitments vital. Wl m do this by asking hard 
questions, challenging simple answers, ^eating and risking the implementa- 
tion of new structures. 

Now I know that much of what I ha^ e saici has a negative quality That was 
purposeful. I presented it because it reprrsoiKs a dimension of American 
education that has been put aside by too many forgotten in the glow of talk 
about standards, quality, and excellence. I increasingly meet individuals who 
argue that the quality we need may well have to come at the expense of 
commitment to a fully equitable and democratic system of education. I refuse 
to accept that. It seems that many of us in education have become spectators, 
voicing too few concerns about the loss of minority teachers to the ax of some 
technical formulation of competence; or watching kindergartners in record 
numbers being held back and more students failing to complete high school 
than has been the case for two decades; or accepting funds for more spe- 
cialized schools for the privileged while inadequate funding is the general 
rule; or spending even more money on testing mechanisms when we can't 
support the funds necessary to support bilingual education at minimal levels; 
or developing larger statewide mandates that diminish even further the 
potential of individual schools and their teachers and parents and students 
from becoming sufficiently empowered to develop responsible programs; or 
choosing not to protest very loudly the loss of arts funds or library resources 
or jobs programs. 

\(t need to be more than spectators. VCfe need to encourage louder 
voices from many more of our school administrators, teachers, students, and 
parents. For all of those reasons and more that I could supply The struggle for 
educational and social equity is nothing less than an important responsibility 
of all educators. 
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Suggested Readings on Educational Equity 



A number of worthwhile books have appeared within the last decade on equity issues that relate 
directly to schools. They include: 

• Barriers to Excellence: Our Children at Risk (Boston: National Coalition of Advocates for 
Students, 1985). Essentially the report of the NCAS Board of Inquiry, this book grew out of a series 
of regional hearings about equity issues In schools. It includes powerful personal stories as well as 
research findings. Its recommendations, grouped around the headings of local schools, state 
governments, and the federal government, are useful starting points for conversation and policy 

• Choosing Equality: The Care for Democratic Schooling (New York: New World Founda- 
tion, 1985), by Ann Bastien, Norman Fruchter, Marily Glttell, Colin Greer, and Kenneth Haskins. 
The backdrop for this book is the spate of recent "reform" literature, beginning with A Nation at 
Risk. It suggests that most of the reports oversimplified complex social forces. By not addressing 
sufficiently the context of education, these reports did not address issues of equality in realistic 
ways, according to the authors of Choosing Equality. The book is particularly useful for its historical 
perspective and its vision of democratic schooling. 

• Keeping Ihick: How Schools Structure Inequellty (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1985), by Jeannie Oakes. This book addresses well the Inequalities that schools intentionally and 
unintentionally structure by their myriad tracking systems. The author makes clear that separating 
students by achievement or ability does not bring positive results, academically or socially She 
argues, essentially, that such separation is a malpractice. While much of her data, the bases for her 
conclusions, are of recent origin, she also reviews the longer tenfn history. 

• Changed Lives: The Effects of the Perry Preschool Program on Youth Through Age 

19 (Ypsilanti, Mich.: High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, 1984). This is an interesting 
and convincing longitudinal study of paired populations^indivlduals from poor and minority 
families who had carefully organized preschool opportunities and those who did not. While most of 
us don't need such a study to recognize the need for or the value of good preschool educational 
opportunities, the High/Scope research should influence public policy constructively 

• Caught In the Web: Misplaced Children In Chicago^ Classes for the Mentally Re- 
tarded (Chicago: Designs for Change, 1983), by Don Moore. Special education classes have long 
been settings where poor and minority children are overplaced through misplacement. Designs for 
Change examined closely the problems of misplacement ir>the Chicago Public Schools and. In the 
process, has provided us with a glimpse Into practices beyond Chicago. 

• Small Futures: Children, Inequality, and the Limits of Liberal Reform (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1979), by Richard de Lone. I have included this book because of its 
powerful critique of American society de Lone argues effectively that the socioeconomic system of 
Inequality that surrounds our educational systems subverts the schools, condemning large num- 
bers of children to small futures. He makes particularly visible the pervasive and pernicious impact 
of social class and race on children and schools. While I personally believe that the schools can be 
better, more democratic and humane, providing for children larger futures thar^de Lone outlines, I 
do agree with him that long-term educational possibilities are limited by inequalities beyond the 
schools. 
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